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New England and Other Matters. 


Presidents of two Massachusetts col- 
leges, Williams and Tufts, are pictured this 
week on The Companion’s front cover. 

Williams College, at Williamstown, a non- 
sectarian institution, was organized in 1785. 
Dr. Franklin Carter, its president, was born at 
Waterbury, Connecticut, in 1837, graduated at 
Williams in 1862, served the college as professor 
of Latin from 1865 to 1872, and then became 
professor of German at Yale, which position he 
held when called to the presidency of Williams 
in 1881. Doctor Carter is the author of the 
standard biography of his famous predecessor, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins. 

The principal college controlled by the Uni- 
yersalist denomination is Tufts, ‘‘co-educational,”’ 
which was established in 1855. Dr. Elmer 
Hewitt Capen, president since 1875, is a native 
of Stoughton, and was graduated at Tufts in the 
class of 1860. While still in college (1859) he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. Doctor 
Capen had won success at the bar before he took 
up the study of theology. Previous to his election 
to the presidency of Tufts, he was the pastor of 
leading churches in Gloucester and Providence. 

The excellent likeness of President Eliot 
of Harvard, which was published on The Com- 
panion’s cover September 28th, was made from 
a copyrighted photograph by Notman of Boston. 

On the ‘ Dewey days” in Boston, October 
13th and 14th, nearly two million passengers were 
transported by the street railway company, and 
without an accident. This seems to indicate 
that it is as safe to travel as it is to stay at home. 

To Gloucester came last month a member 
of the Japanese bureau of fisheries, who wished 
to learn, for the benefit of his own people, how 
Yankee experts take care of fish. Cod are 
scaree, it seems, in the waters of Japan, and the 
benighted Japs, not liking halibat, make little 
use of that excellent fish; but they catch and eat 
herring, bull’s-eye mackerel, sardines, bonito, 
tunny and others, and they are anxious to know 
the best wav to cure them. Mr. Kenzu Oku, 
the Japanese commissioner, studied Gloucester 
methods with admiring interest, and took many 
photographs, and the “Yankees of the Orient’ 
will soon have a chance to practise that imitation 
which is the sincerest flattery. 

One of the “perquisites’’ that stock- 
holders: of the Old Colony Railroad have long 
enjoyed was abolished recently, this being the 
free trip to Boston and return on the day of 
the annual meeting. It appears that, last year, 
more than six hundred persons secured free 
transportation on that day, ostensibly designing 
to attend the meeting, but at the meeting itself 
only nine persons were present! It is alleged 
that wives, sisters, cousins and aunts, who 
would never dream of meddling with questions 
of railroad management, have made a practice 
of deferring their fall shopping to the day when 
they could travel at the railroad’s expense, and 
although there is a suspicion of burlesque about 
the situation, the men who are held responsible 
for earning dividends can easily perceive that it 
has its serious side. 


A public-spirited deed does not always 
miss appreciation. Witness a recent incident. 
On one of the yacht-race days, a party of gam- 
blers and thieves—of course the terms are 
practically synonymous—chartered a New York 
excursion steamer and loaded her with unsus- 
pecting persons, who thought they were going 
down to Sandy Hook. Hardly was the boat 
clear of the wharf, however, before the sharpers 
began to ply their trade, robbing people right and 
left. But presently a Hartford man, Capt. C. 
A. Z. Norton, called the crowd to order in real 
New England fashion, organized the passengers, 
overpowered the gamblers, signalled the police 
patrol-boat, and helped to pick out the men who 
deserved to be arrested. Later, Captain Norton 
pushed the complaints in court, and he expects 
ultimately to have the pleasure of assisting 
several scoundrels into a congenial jail. 

Americans are an easy-going people, and on 
such an occasion too many of them would be 
apt to “grin and bear it.” 
them feel all the more kindly toward the one- 
armed veteran who risked his life and spent his 
money to resent an outrage. Captain Norton’s 
fellow-passengers have given him a silver loving- 
cup, and his fellow-citizens of Hartford promptly 
raised a purse to make up the amount he had 
expended. These testimonials were fully war- 
ranted. Even the meekest and quietest people 
will find it easier to rebuke rascality when 
they recall Captain Norton’s assertion of robust 
American citizenship. 

That great unhappy genius, Edgar 
Allan *Poe, died fifty years ago,—October 7, 
1849,—and the anniversary reminds us that Poe, 
whom most people think of as a Southerner, was 
really a Boston boy. His father, David Poe, Jr., 
married a young woman professionally known 


Perhaps that makes P 
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as Miss Arnold, and Edgar, their second son, 
was born in Boston in 1809. For a time the 
Poes supported their little ones by acting at the 
old Federal Street Theatre, and Mrs. Poe declared 
that her baby should always “love Boston as the 
place of his birth and where his mother found 
her best and most sympathetic friends.”” Then 
the long family tragedy began, with the death of 
the father. 

Poe came back to Boston when he was eight- 
een, after he had foolishly quarrelled with his 
foster-father, and in Boston in 1827he published, 
anonymously, his first book, “Tamerlane and 
Other Poems, by a Bostonian.” Of this dingy 
little volume, by the way, only three copies are 
known to exist, and should any COMPANION 
reader have the luck to discover a fourth, he 
may confidently rely on selling it for two thou- 
sand dollars or so. But the book failed; Poe 
soon ran through his funds, and he finally 
enlisted, under an assumed name, as a common 
soldier and was sent to Fort Independence in 
Boston harbor. Here his battery remained 
three months. With its departure, Poe’s Boston 
associations practically ceased, although he once 
delivered a poem in the city. The story of his 
unique achievements in literature is another 
chapter. So, too, is the sad and terrible record of 
—how the clouds swept down. 
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**An Old Saw.” 


The New Voice tells this story of a kind of 
courage which is rarer than physical bravery, and 
often more difficult. 


The son of a president of one of our oldest 
and most prominent Eastern colleges was about 
leaving his native town for Paris, to enter upon 
a special coursein surgery. He had just attained 
his majority, and the simplicity and freshness of 
his boyhood still lay upon his soul. Many of his 
comrades had gath at the depot to wish him 
bon voyage, among whom was his sweetheart. 
The last good-bys had been uttered when, 
obeying an impulse, she sprang to his side upon 
the platform, and bidding him hold his ear to her 
lips, whispered: “Charley, dare to bea Daniel !’’ 

“Only that old saw!’ said he, while a look of 
my shadowed his face. 

" only, Charley, but it may mean much 
to Ph oaal was her answer. 

e bearer of a letter of introduction to a 
distinguished nobleman and scientist in Paris, 
the young American was soon received with 
marked kindness. 

In a few days he received an invitation to a 
small banquet at the count’s residence, at which 
were ne some of the savants of the great 
city. Unaceustomed to the table etiquette of 
the cultured Parisians, and “the cynosure of 
all eyes’’ when seated at the right hand of his 
host, Charles was mentally disturbed. He soon 
noticed that before each plate were grouped 
four wine-glasses, the colors of which = 
respectively, ruby, purple, pale amber an 
white. In various decanters were wines of a 
corresponding hue, of which each guest indicated 
to the waiters his or her choice by simply touching 
a wee The white ones, alone, and those before 
Charles, were left undisturbed. 

During ead pee of the feast the host, filling 
his ruby-tinted glass (an example which his guests 
followed), p! a toast: “To the wives, 
daughters and sweethearts of America,” to 
which he invited a response from his youthful 
guest, motioning a servant meanwhile to fill his 
glass with the red wine. 

What followed can best be told in the young 
man’s Own words. 

ane ‘trepidat Sy Hay +. 
an y oO idation. wou! ve 
feed we cannon. All had risen, and in the hand 
of each was the cup of wine, which I had been 
pledged from my childhood not ‘to touch, taste 
nor handle.’ My head swam. Suddenly I heard 
the words, ‘Dare to be a Daniel!’ They shot 
through my brain like an electric flash. Instantly 
my resolution was taken. ‘Touching my white 
glass, a servant filled it with water. Rising, I 
said, as well as I could for the great lump in my 


““*T beg leave to say that to the typical wife, 
daughter and sweetheart of America the purity 
of this, nature’s own beverage, illustrates the 
lives they aim to lead and the dangers which 
they seek to avoid. Permit me to use it in their 
dear name.’ 

“Following the example of Count B., every 
—_— glass was instantly raised and the toast 

rank.” 
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One Way to Tell Time. 


Among the various ways of telling time 
employed by man, the method devised by the 
colored janitor ot a big city building has at least 
the merits of originality and precision. A writer 
in the Buffalo Express thus describes it: 


“What time is it?’ I asked the janitor of a 
down-town office es 
The old fellow reached into his vest pocket, 
ulled out a battered silver watch, looked at it 
intently, and then, taking a pencil from another 
merged jotted something down on a bit of paper. 
Next he reached into another pocket and pulled 
out a second watch, the companion of the first, 
looked at it, and again jotted something down 
on a bit of paper. Then he began a little 
computation on his slip of paper, after which he 
announced : 

“At the time you asked, suh, it was just 
twenty-seven minutes past three. *s exact.” 

“Much obliged,” I said. “But will you kindly 
explain to me why you had to look at two watches 
and go through all that figuring before you could 
tell me?” 

“Why, you see, suh,” he replied, “this here 
watch that I carries in my vest is a mighty 
watch, but it loses just ten minutes every day. 
This other watch that I carries in my pants is 
just as good, but it gains ten minutes every day. 
So first I looks at one, and then I looks at the 
other, and then I takes my pencil and figures out 
the average between the two. That way I gets 
the time exact, suh.” 








McPhail Piano Talk. 


Piano Futures. 

In buying a piano you want to 
consider the future. 

How will it wear—how will it 
stand the test of time — the exacting 
demands of the musicians ? ? ? 

We guarantee the future of our 
Pianos! We know that the past has 
been satisfactory to musicians and 
laymen alike. 

We know how Pianos are made, be- 
cause we make them ourselves. 

Our experience of sixty years 
has taught us many things. 

What we know about Pianos is at 
your service, whether you buy from 
us or not. 

Our factory and warerooms are 
combined — therefore, we can save 
you money. 

We have hundreds of testimonials, 
such as: 


JOHN K. PAINE, 
Professor of Music, Harvard University. 
MR. CARL ZERRAHN, 
Musical Conductor, Boston, Mass. 
MR. LOUIS C. ELSON, 
Music Critic, Boston, Mass. 


Write us for catalogue, or come and see us. 


A.M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 
784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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PROP. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst, 


41 Tremont Street. 


Why go through life stammering 
when you can be cured ? They speak 
for themselves, do the testimonials 
contained in our free prospectus. 
Call or write. Zstablished 30 years. 
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“Knockabout” 
School and Play Suit, 


Sizes, 7 to 16 Years, 


$5.00. 


Manufactured only by 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 





WE produce this suit from cloth made 
especially for us, which we subject to 
the most rigorous examination and test for 
purity of fibre, strength of double and twisted 
weave and permanency of its non-fading 
colors, before we allow a yard to be cut. 
Substantially trimmed with tough and dura- 
ble linings, threads, etc. ; seams double stitched 
and stayed with tape, rendering them im- 
possible to rip. Trousers fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry,” or double knee and seat. 
Extra pieces and buttons accompany each 
suit. 
HIS suit is made exclusively by us, and the 
name “ Knockabout,” as applied to Boys’ 
Clothing, was originated and copyrighted by A. 


Shuman & Co. Therefore all manufacturers are 
cautioned against the use of same. 
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Something New for Breakfast. 

As fresh bread becomes more easily digested by toasting, so by our new process of 
toasting wheat the same chemical change takes place, which makes the grain more easy 
of assimilation, and the process imparts a delicious flavor that makes our Old Grist Mill 
Toasted Wheat one of the most palatable of foods and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. Try it. 

Prepared in Five Minutes. 
10 cents a Package. Sold by most all First-Class Grocers. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE riot at the paper-mills occurred on 
Tuesday forenoon, the day after the fall 


term of Dassa’s school had begun. It 
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“Don’t do this! 
wicked thing!’ she cried. 
wrong! It is horrible!” 

By this time two of the foremost of 
the frightened, crying children that had 
followed after from the schoolroom over- 
took her, and sped instinctively to her 
for protection. Ten or twelve others 
were close behind; and terrified still 
more by what they now saw, the whole 
weeping flock of them clustered about 


Don’t do this cruel, 
“It is all 


mob, but few heard what he said, so great was | Dassa and clung to her. 


the uproar. A hundred angry, excited opera- 
tives were shouting at once; and stones flew 


was her custom to walk to and fro from the | again, thrown by the more cowardly ones in | 
Lovejoy farm to the schoolroom, save in very | the rear, even while the Elder and the sheriff | teacher, shaking their little fists and howling 


bad weather, when Canaan 
frequently hitched up his 
horse and carried her. 

She was approaching the 
village when the shouting 
and uproar at the mill gate, 
plainly audible half a mile 
away, filled her with anxious 
forebodings, as fears of vio- 
lence had prevailed for many 
weeks. She hastened on to 
the schoolroom, for she 
knew the children would be 
alarmed. Not more than 
twenty of her fifty pupils 
had come. These were ina 
state of great excitement and 
dreadfully terrified. 

“My muzzer’s gone to ze 
mill!”’ one little tot sobbed. 
“Dey’s killin’ her!” 

“Come on, teacher!’’ an- 
other youngster cried. “The 
scabs has come! Le’s go see 
my fadder club ’em! He’s 
a-goin’ to do it! He told ma 
so! An’‘na, she’s gone, too!’ 

Another little girl ran to 
Dasga, sobbing, ‘‘ They’re 
going to shoot my father! 
Mother says so! Don’t let 
’em shoot my father !’’ 

Two urchins rushed up- 
stairs, breathless. » ‘“They’re 
goin’ to burn the mill!” one 
yelled. “They’re goin’ to 
roast the scabs!’’ howled the 
other. 

Frightened cries burst forth 
from the smaller children. 
As if in confirmation of the 
last tidings, a hoarse clamor 
of shouts was borne in at the 
open windows, quickly suc- 
ceeded by the crash of glass 
and clatter of missiles from 
the direction of the mills. 


A wild horror of this imminent bloodshed | 


took possession of Dassa — the same overmas- 
tering impulse to prevent it which always fell 
on her at sight of cruelty, blows or weapons. 
Some impulsion stronger than herself appeared 
to control her on such occasions, nerving her to 
interpose, without thought or regard for danger 
to herself. She could not recall afterward 
when or how she left the schoolroom that 
morning; but the children said that she sud- 
denly started up, kissed the little one who was 
crying for her mother, bidding her and the 
others to remain in the room, and rushed down 
the stairs and away, without hat or wrap. 

The child ran after her, however, sobbing 
loudly, and so did all the other children. A 
stream of crumpled little sunbonnets and bare 
heads chased, weeping, after her, and were 
not far behind when she reached the scene of 
the mélée at the mill yard. 

The strikers had battered down the gate, 
but were then met by a stream of water from 
the nozzle of a four-inch hose, connected with 
a steam pump in the mill. The Elder had 
ordered this expedient to be tried first. 

Surprised, drenched to their skins, the assail- 
ants fell back for the moment, but not for long. 

“What's a wetting?” cried one of the lead- 
ers, contemptuously. “Get clubs! Take 
axes! Follow me! Rush the gate!’ 

They were again warned. The Elder him- 
self appeared in the gateway. ‘Men,’ he 


shouted, in determined tones, “look out what | 


you do! 
erty. 
bullets nexttime! Keep back! Your violence 
will win no concessions from me. Keep back, 
Isay! Your blood be on your own heads if you 
attack us again! This is my last word to you!” 

The sheriff also attempted to address the 


Beware! I shall defend my prop- 


I have used water first, but I shall use | 


| 





“THE ELDER * * # CAME HASTILY THROUGH THE GATEWAY. 
‘MEN!’ HE SHOUTED, ‘I TOLD YOU A MOMENT AGO THAT | 
WOULD YIELD NOTHING TO YOUR VIOLENCE, NOR WILL I DO SO.’ 


were trying to make themselves heard. It 
was a babel of savage voices, the more reckless 
goading on the timid, erying, ““Make a rush! 
What are ye afraid of? ‘There’s only six of 
them! Rush them! 
mill! Roast out the scabs!” 

The watchmen and deputies, thus driven to 
bay, cocked their Garbines and nerved them- 
selves for a hand-to-hand conflict. The crowd 
filled the whole street out to the right of the 
mill; but a space twelve or fifteen yards in 
width separated the throng from the gateway, 
and to the left the street beside the fence was 
clear. 

Along this open space, and up to the very 
gateway itself, now ran Dassa, with eager, 
appealing looks, her face flushed, her hands 
raised entreatingly. A piece of iron pipe, 
thrown by some rioter, struck the fence above 
her head, and falling, bruised her face and 
shoulder ; a stone, too, fell against the skirt of 
her white school gown. She seemed neither 
to feel nor to notice either of these missiles, 
but stared at the levelled carbines, and cried 
out, imploringly, “Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t shoot! 
Please, please, pray don’t! Don’t fire at 
them!” Then, turning on the instant toward 
the shouting, menacing mob, she implored 
them to stop, to wait, to listen! 

The novelty of such a spectacle —this un- 
armed, sweet-faced girl in such a place—con- 
strained all who saw her, and particularly the 
operatives, who knew her as the teacher of 
their children, to pause, disconcerted, and to 
hesitate; for by this time a blood-stain showed 
on her face and clothing. 

Still the rougher, more brutal portion of the 
crowd shouted, “‘Get out of the way!’ 

But Dassa made herself heard. Her voice 
seemed to carry over every other sound. 


Put the torch to that | 


Nor were they all weeping and hapless. 
Several of the hardier little boys of her pupils 
showed fight, and rallied to protect their 





* * * 
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| defiance. They were not going to have 
| “teacher’’ harmed ! 

A stranger spectacle was perhaps never 
| presented—a young schoolmistress and her 
pupils interposing to quell a mob of angry 
strikers! Some of these strikers, too, were 
the parents of the children, and the instinct of 
parental affection led them to stop short, or 
rush forward to save the youngsters from 
getting hurt. 

These fathers and mothers all knew Dassa— 
knew what she had done at school for their 
| children. There was probably no one else in 
| the place to whom they would have listened at 
| such a moment; but they knew that Dassa 
| was true, and that she was their friend. Some 
| of the worse ones still attempted to push her 
| aside, but Dassa made herself heard, and her 
| appeal prevailed. “Don’t do this!” she said, 
earnestly. “It is all wrong. Why burn the 
mill? The superintendent has said that he 
will do all that he properly can do to satisfy 
you. He has told me that he will. I am sure 
of it. I pledge my word that he will. Stand 
by him. Trust him. I know he’ll do right.” 





producing any effect at such a time, but Dassa’s 
earnestness impressed those who heard her. 
The first furious onset of the mob had been 
checked, and the angry throng put in a mood 
for second thought. The Elder, who had 
come hastily through the gateway, more to save 
Dassa from further injury than to address the 


might be said. He confirmed Dassa’s promise 
handsomely, and perhaps agreed to more than 


her. 
“Men!” he shouted. 











Others might have used such words without | 


crowd, now perceived that something more | 


he otherwise would, but for a wish to sustain | 
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nor will I do so. But if you wish to hear what 
[ have to say, and will listen civilly, I will tell 
you what I intended to do. 

“IT cannot grant your full demand for a ten 
per cent. advance of wages, but I will meet 
you half-way, and a little more. I will make 
a six per cent. advance. The question of hours 
of labor is one too great and far-reaching for 
me to act upon alone. It is a question that 
involves laborers everywhere. If the eight- 
hour system is adopted, it should be done by 
all mills and occupations, at one time, over 
the whole country. I am ready to adopt it 
when other manufacturers do, but not alone 
and in advance of others. 

“I have something to propose, however, which 
I think, in the long run, 
will be better for you than 
anything you at present 
demand. It is this. 1 pro- 
pose to you now and here- 
after to make each operative 
in my employ who has been 
at this mill three years, and 
has shown himself or her- 
self honest, industrious 
and disposed to make the 
business we do successful, 
a working partner with me 
in the business and a sharer 
in the profits. After re- 
serving from the earnings 
of the mill four per cent. 
interest on the capital in- 
vested, and a sum sufficient 
for taxes, insurance and 
the repairs needed for the 
maintenance of the proper- 
ty, I propose to divide the 
remainder of profits with 
you, share and share alike, 
as working partners with 
me. I repeat, however, 
that this offer is to those 
only who show themselves 
disposed to work loyally 
with me to earn profits, 
and not to those who shirk 
work when they can, and 
seek to do harm and cm- 
barrass me. It is necessary 
that a working partner 
shall be loyal to the mill. 

“This is all that I have 
to say at present, except 
that my former employés 
may go to work to-morrow 
morning at seven, if they 
please, under the terms of 
this new offer.” 

There were some in the 
crowd who interrupted the 
Elder with hoots and 
reviled the offer; but these were chiefly 
malcontents who had come there to foment 
disturbances rather than to benefit the laborers. 
The resident operatives perceived this, and 
showed a disposition to draw away from these 
and take counsel together. While a few 
dissented, by far the larger part were satisfied 
and pleased with the idea of having a working 
interest in the welfare of the mill. 

The dissenters were mainly those who must 
be described as “‘degenerates’’ in the world of 
working people—that hopeless class of laborers 
who always hate their employer and do as little 
as they can. It is needless to say that if the 
world were made up wholly of such persons, 
everything would soon go to wreck and ruin. 
Human progress is possible only when the 
majority is well-disposed and willing to make 
personal sacrifices for the common good. 

The next morning all but four of the former 
operatives resumed work, and if their faces 
were a truthful index of their feelings, they 
were heartily glad to become industrious again. 

What bade fair the previous morning to 
result in a bloody encounter and lay the indus- 
trial part of the village in ashes was mercifully 
averted. An era of good-feeling had suddenly 
dawned, through the black clouds of hate and 
malice. The spirit of love and good-will had 
interposed at the critical moment in the social 
history of the town. 

There were many inquiries for Dassa that 
morning; and heartfelt gratitude was shown 
by all when they learned she was at her 
schoolroom, with a bandaged face, but other- 
wise none the worse for her heroic adventure. 


Were I to continue the biography of Little 


“TI told you a moment | Big-Heart, it would, from this point onward, 
ago that I would yield nothing to your violence, | assume the more romantic form of a narrative of 
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the affections, such as is not often published in 
this paper. What the reader may have already 
conjectured took place about a year later: 
Hardassa and the Elder were married. Her 
school over the old store was merged in the 
public schools of the town, whieh were then 
reorganized under a liberal and tolerant policy. 

Although Dassa and the Elder were not much 
alike in spirit and in temper, he was fully 
capable of appreciating and respecting Dassa’s 
gentle and affectionate nature. Her kindness 
and mildness seemed to contrast with his courage 
and resolution. Yet he was perfectly aware 
that she possessed a kind of sublime courage 
in danger, cqual to or greater than his own. 

I wish I were able to close this narrative with 
the time-honored ending that they “lived happily 
ever afterward.”” ‘That, as in many stories from 
real life, was not to be. Less than a year anda 
half after their marriage the Elder was assas- 
sinated at the office of a paper-mill, in which he 
was interested, in another state; shot at through 
the window in the evening by a half-crazed 
fanatic who believed, or professed to believe, 
that he was divinely commissioned to destroy 
the wealthy manufacturers of the country. 

A strike had been threatened at this mill, and 
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HOLERA waited grimly out- 

( side New York—the terrible 
Asiatic plague that grips a 
strong man in the morning and sends 
him in the evening to a quick-limed 
pit in the earth. Daily and nightly 
the beleaguered city strove to perfect its defences, 
and soon all infected or suspected ships were 
detained in the lower bay. One was a great 
liner, the palatial first cabin of which was filled 
with home-comers from a summer in Europe. 

The others were slow-going, fat-funnelled 

steamers, humming like hives on a June day 
_ with their hundreds of immigrants. They lay 
in a bunch in the Horseshoe inside of Sandy 

Hook, and day by day the yellow-flagged quar- 

antine boat steamed up to them, their only 
connection with the shore. 

On the liner the passengers protested, pleaded, 
implored in vain. On the others the immigrants 
hung over the rail in mute, despairing patience. 
At last the quarantine station at Fire Island 
was bought, and the passengers from the liner 
were moved down to it. 

Then the Federal government intervened. On 
the dreary sand-bar that stretches out into the 
ocean north of the Highlands of the Navesink, 
Camp Low was built, and there the hundreds of 
poor wretches who had been exposed to the 
scourge in the immigrant ships were sent ashore 
for detention and observation. The surgeon- 
general of the United States Army took charge, 
and United States regular soldiers 
stood guard, as well to keep the out- 
siders out as to keep the suspects in. 

The immigrants were sheltered in 
long, fairly comfortable sheds, parti- 
tioned off into what the reporters called 
pens. A number of newspaper men 
lived in a big tent pitched a few rods 
inland from the sheds, which were 
almost at the water’s edge. Beside their 
living tent was their mess tent, and not 
far off were the tents of the surgeons. 

Camp Low was a plague-spot shut 
out from connection with the world. A 
man onee in it must stay until he died, ° 
or until the plague should be vanquished 
and all danger ended. The newspaper 
men knew this when they took their 
assignments, but they were all clean, healthy | 
men, accustomed to simple right-living, and they 
were not afraid. 

They got together in New York before going 
down to their work, and appointed a committee 
to buy their camp supplies, which were just such 
supplies as they would have taken on a hunting 
expedition, leaving out only the guns. 

A telegraph cable had been laid across Sandy 
Hook Bay to connect with the Staten'Island wires, 
and the reports sent over it by the newspaper | 
men on their first night in Camp Low were taken 
up largely with descriptions of the camp. 

In the morning the boys set about the perma- 
nent arrangements of their camp. ‘They elected 
a president, whose business was to keep in mind 
constantly the general welfare of the camp; a 
steward, and later a committee on amusements. 

When they had settled the camp and found 
that it was still forenoon, it began to dawn upon 
them that they had too little to do. ‘Time was | 
likely to drag. They wrote long letters home, | 
and were surprised and grieved because they | 

could not send them. Not a scrap of paper, 
ruled the surgeons, could leave the camp. Com- 
munication was limited to the telegraph. 

Then the reporters enlisted with the surgeons 
as clerks, and made out the enrolment of the | 
immigrants. That took a couple of days, and | 
while it lasted it had its spice of danger in the 
contact with persons who had been exposed to 
the plague. 


Before long the novelty of camp life wore off, 
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the Elder had arrived on the previous day to see 
what could be done in the way of a compromise. 
The actual operatives there were in no way 
concerned in the murder, and deplored it. The 
eause of honest workmen is never to be judged 
or prejudiced by these acts of weak-brained 
criminals. Such fanatics represent nothing save 
their own ferocious instincts. 

Bereaved thus early in her married life, 
Dassa’s mind appeared ere long to revert, with 
a renewed fondness, to philanthropic work. She 
now possessed an assured income from her late 
husband’s estate, and it was at this period of her 
life that her interest was enlisted in the benefi- 
cent efforts of the Red Cross Society. 

To the wide-spread, organized labors of this 
great humane enterprise the best of her subse- 
quent life has been devoted. At a hundred 
scenes of accident and epidemic disease, at home 
and in foreign lands, and on many a battle-field 
where friend and foe have been succored and 
cared for alike, the means and the personal 
labors of our Little Big-Heart have been given 
to the alleviation and comfort of human agony. 
It is her loving contribution to the general 
onward progress of the human race. 

(The End.) 








and the reporters were face to face 
with the tedious business of simple 
waiting. Some read their books, but 
not all men can keep steadily at that 
sort of diversion, and some spent their 
days roaming about the tangled, 


| serub-grown tongue of sand, where they could 


see the blue smoke float up over Staten Island 
and the city beyond; or wandered down to the 
water and watched where 
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By night they stood in front of their mess tent 
and looked across the open channel on the 
twinkling merriment of Coney Island and Man- 
hattan Beach. One by one they 
saw the lamps of mirth go out 
and leave them without even 
that poor semblance of com- 
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tell. 
What might happen if quarantine should prove 
some of them to be infected, only the white- 
haired surgeon-general could understand. He 
alone, of all in the camp, knew the Asiatic 
scourge from experience. 

There were more than twenty men in the 


All had been landed apparently sound. 


newspaper tent. As the days dragged slowly 
on and nothing happened, a nervous quiet fell 
over them. Men sat down to their meals and 
rose up again without exchanging speech. They 


| missed the bustle of the city and the sharp 


activity of daily work. 

Inured_to excitement and distraction, they 
were left to the sand and the sea, their flying 
thoughts, and the thousand unkempt, strange- 
tongued immigrants. 

At their first meal in camp, one of the boys 
from the South, a tall, slender, large-eyed 
Georgian, had made a little speech. 

“Boys,” he said, “in our homes we are all 
gentlemen ; let us act as such here. We don’t 
know how long we shall stay or what may 
happen. It may be that some of us may not go 
back. ‘If it should be that a quick-limed pit in 
the sand out there is waiting for any of us, those 
who go back would never cease to regret any 
untoward occurrence which might have been 
avoided. Most of us are strangers, and it may 
be hard for us all to get along together easily 
with men to whose ways we are not accustomed. 
If we are kept here long the strain will make 
disagreements easy. But let’s all try to be 
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good-natured and forbearing, for our own sakes 
and for our homes and our mothers.”’ 

As the time in camp grew into the second 
week this gentle-hearted Georgian sat more and 
more alone and silent. ‘The boys tried to hearten 
him up, but he went about his work doggedly 
by himself, and they came to feel that he was 
better undisturbed. The president of the camp 
spoke to the surgeon-general about him; so the 
bluff old surgeon took a meal with the newspaper 
men, and watched the white-faced Georgian 
narrowly. After that he made a pretext for 
talk, and tried in his whole-hearted way to ease 
the strain on the newspaper man. 

‘‘He’s under a great nervous strain,’ said the 
surgeon to the president that evening; “‘but he’s 
as game as a pebble, and I think he’ll wear it 
off.’’ ‘ 

That was on the night of the thirteenth day in 
camp. At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
next day a man collapsed and fell in the middle 
of the one street. Two newspaper men saw it. 
The surgeon who picked up the terrified immi- 


his work. ‘The newspaper men understood and 
kept silent. If what they had feared had come 
at last, there could be no gain in making outcry. 
When the surgeons were ready to report, there 
would be time enough for all the newspaper 
men to do their work. 

But in the afternoon one of the others heard 
from a frightened immigrant that something had 
happened, and at the supper-table he told the 
news. Then, lest any should be unduly alarmed, 
one of those who had seen the morning’s incident 
told what he knew. In the evening, he said, 
there would be a report from the surgeon, and 
then they would know definitely what it was. 

The tall Southerner heard it all with colorless 
face and motionless lips, but at the end of the 
table a young Philadelphia boy, scarcely out of 
his teens, who had been one of the lightest-hearted 
in camp, covered his white face with his hands 
and exclaimed, “It’s come! It’s come!” 

At the upper end of the table a man from 
Chieago started a song with a booming, merry 
chorus, and in a moment the whole crowd were 
singing, and the pinch was over. They sang 
the song through, and then went back to the big 
tent to pick a banjo and sing some more while 
they waited for the surgeon’s report. 

The gathering darkness had brought a storm. 
Black, heavy clouds 
swept down’ from the 
west, and the driving rain 
blotted out the solemn- 
eyed range lights. A 
strong wind came up and 
drove the thick, fine rain 
in level sheets across the 
narrow sand-bar. It 
lashed the water of the 
Horseshoe into foam- 
erested combers, and once 
in a while, when the song 
fell, the men in the camp 
could hear the long smash 
of the breakers above the 
threshing of the rain on 
their canvas roof. 

It was almost midnight 
when the orderly sum- 
moned them to hear the 
surgeon’s report. It was 
to be made by the chief himself, said the 
orderly, and the chief preferred to let a few of 
them take it for all. Three men went—the man 
from Chicago who had started the song, one 
from Boston and one from New York. As 
they left the tent they saw the little Philadelphian 
sitting in a corner, white-faced and open-eyed. 
The tall Georgian stood by a tent-pole anxiously 
watching the boy. 

On the offshore end of a long platform, where 
it projected over the water several feet, the little 
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telegraph booth had been erected. Just outside | 


of it the surgeon-general, standing under an arc- 
light, met the reporters. As the three reporters 
eame up, the old man removed his hat and bared 
his white head to the tempest. They were 
watching him so intently that they did not see 
the little Philadelphian sneaking along behind 
them in the shadow, just outside the circle of 
light from the are-lamp. 

The lamp sputtered and hissed in the storm, 
and the boy drew near unobserved. He did not 
know how closely the anxious Georgian was 


the pillars that supported the storm-roof over the 
platform, the surgeon-general said, in a voice 
that showed the three reporters how gravely he 
regarded his news: 

“Gentlemen, the cholera has come!’’ 

For an instant only the swash of the breakers 
and the beat of the rain were heard; then out 
from behind the pillar leaped the panic-stricken 
boy. His hat was in his hand, and his face, in 
the glare of the arc-light, was gleaming white. 
In a voice that boomed across the camp and 
awoke from the Highlands echoes that boomed 
back his cry of terror, he shouted: 

“We're doomed to die! We're doomed to 
die! The cholera’scome! The cholera’s come!” 

Before a hand could be raised to stop him he 
was off down the long platform, through the 
startled camp, and on into the darkness, his 
booming shout of terror marking the course of 
his flight. As he disappeared into the blackness, 
the startled men’ by the telegraph booth saw 





grant put his finger on his lips and went about 


following him. As he stopped behind one of | 
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the white-faced Georgian leap up from beside the 
platform and give chase. For a minute the four 
|men waited breathless where they stood, and 
then from down the narrow tongue of sand there 
came a ringing soldier cry of “Halt!” The boy 
had struck the picket-line. 

The four men ran over to the newspaper tent. 
As they reached it ‘they heard the frenzied boy 
come crashing back, shouting his awful warning. 
The immigrants heard, too, and squeals and 
screams and cries and shouts from their pens 
called the steady surgeons to the desperate task 
of suppressing a panic. 

As they ran to their work the boy, doubling 
back on his track, took the end of the open 
platform. Down it toward the water he ran 
with amazing speed, and close behind, with long 
leaps, ran the Southerner. The telegraph oper- 
ators, startled by the clamor, ran out of their 
booth. As the door shut behind them they 
heard the splash as the boy leaped into the 
water, and turned just in time to see the tall 
Georgian jump after him from the end of the 
platform. An instant later the place swarmed 
| with the newspaper men, and as they reached 
ithe telegraph booth they heard the Georgian 
shout out of the darkness: 

“I’ve got him! Throw a rope!” 

It was the work of only a minute to hau) 
the terrified boy and his resener back upon the 
platform. When the surgeon-general had soothed 
his hysterics, and the boy was asleep in a dry, 
warm bed, the white-haired old man jerked his 
thumb toward the telegraph booth, where the 
Southerner was sending his report to his paper, 
and said, “Boys, that’s what I call a brave 
man !”’ 

The next day the newspapers printed a 
+hundred words or so, saying that an immigrant 
had died of cholera the day before at Camp 
Low, but never a line of what else had happened 
there. 
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A Whistling Whale. 





“ HE only time I ever was 
really frightened was 
when I was fast toa 
whistling whale on 
the Japan grounds in 
1842.” Old Captain 
Rogers of New Lon- 
don was talking. “‘It 
was my second voyage whaling, and I had 
shipped as boat-steerer on the Nautilus. We 
had been out from home some eigh months, 
and had met with fairly good luck, when one 
morning, “There she blows!’ came dawn from 
one of the lookouts aloft. It was just.after six 
bells, and the seeond mate’s watch was below. 
The mate, whose boat I steered, was in charge 
of the deck. 

“ ‘Where away ?’ he shouted. 

**A bout three miles off the weather-beam.’ 

“The whale, after it had sounded, broke water 
half a mile nearer the ship, spouted once, and 
turned flukes. 

“*That whale acts to me as if he was gallied,’ 
said the old man, as he came down on deck. 
‘He’s got separated from a school.’ 

“*‘Shall we lower?’ asked the mate. 

“*Yes, but spread your chances and work 
cautious, for you’ll find him shy.’ 

‘All three boats were lowered, and for some 
twenty minutes we pulled hard, taking courses 
a little different. Then all three crews stopped 
and waited for the whale to come up again. The 
three boats were then about half a mile apart, 
ours a little the farthest from the ship. 

“Suddenly the whale broke water a short 
distance from the second mate’s boat, and began 
|to spout. And he spouted with a most un- 
earthly whistle. I tell you, it scared us. The 
men sat motionless in their seats until the whale 
went circling about. It didn’t seem to know we 
were near, till he suddenly started for the second 
mate’s boat open-mouthed. 

“As he came on with a rush, the crew to a 
man leaped overboard. He took the empty boat 
in his jaws and crushed it like an egg-shell. Then 
catching sight of our boat, he came at us, but 
our crew had partly recovered their wits, a1 
sprang to the oars with a will. 

“To eseape by speed was no go, but just us 
the whale overtook us the mate gave the boat 
sudden sheer to port by a quick stroke of the 
steering oar, and the monster shot by, just 
grazing the starboard oars. 

“As he passed, I let drive one iron at him, an’ 
planted it firmly; but before I could grasp th: 
second, he turned flukes and went down lik 
lightning—the sting of the harpoon had taken a! 
the fight out of him. 

“T tell you he went down deep, and his spec! 
was surprising. We had to pour water on tli 
chocks to keep them from blazing. One draiz 
after another was bent on to stop him, but no 
only a single flake of line was left in the tu! 
when the strain ended and the line began t 
slacken. 
| “*He’s rising!’ exclaimed the mate. ‘Haul i! 
| slack, and when he breaks water, I’ll let da)- 
| light through him!’ 

“When about half of the line was in, the whal: 
came up about a dozen boat-lengths ahead. An 
he was spouting again with the same unearth!) 

| whistling. It put terror into all but the mat: 
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who was forward with his lance, bent on ‘greas- 
ing it.’ I had taken his place at the steering oar. | 

“We started to pull up to the whale, but away 
he went, towing the boat after him so fast that 
the water rose like walls on both sides. 

“For half an hour more he kept this up, then 
suddenly stopped and lay almost still on the. 
water. Slowly and cautiously we pulled up to | 
him. When we came within striking distance, 
the mate thrust at his vitals with the lance, and 
pretty soon he rolled over dead. 

“On cutting into that whale the next day, we 
found the cause of the whistling. It was the 
head of a harpoon embedded transversely across | 
one of the animal's spout-holes in such a manner 
that the escaping air produced a shrill sound. 
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the breaking of a harpoon some eighteen months 
previous, 

“Two New Bedford ships and a bark from 
New London, which reached home before us, 
reported having severally chased but failed to 
get fast to a lone whale, which whistled like a 
steam-engine when it spouted. 

“His roaming about alone is accounted for by 


presuming that his whistling frightened and | 


seattered every school that he approached. He 
was a noble fellow, and stowed down ninety- 
seven barrels of sperm oil.’ 

“But what became of the second mate’s crew, 
who were left struggling in the water when their 
boat was demolished ?” I asked. 

“Oh, the other boat picked them up and took 


Revolution, due to-morrow ! 
An examination in that dreadful experimental 
psychology next week, and exactly one experiment 
recorded to my credit! 


said, ‘Ach, mein Kind, what shall I do with 
you?’ last time I flunked. How can I help 
flunking, when I have to go to so many spreads! 
As for philosophy, I am supposed to read a 
| report on Schopenhauer’s idea of the will this 
next hour, and I am absolutely afraid to meet 
Professor Armstrong, after what he said to me 
about my work in history!” 

Henrietta gave a little gasp of chagrin as she 
| reflected on the amount of work that the next 


| few days necessarily represented. In spite of 








The iron bore the initials of ship James Loper | them back to the ship,” replied the old captain, | these reflections she had presence of mind not to 


of ‘Nantucket, and we afterward learned that | as he lighted his pipe and settled back for a| 


she had struck and lost a large sperm whale by 


smoke. 
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[.  HENRIETTA’S, CHANGE OF HEART; By Anna H-Branc 





“ 


SN’T she beautiful?” said little Miriam 
Holbrook, with a sigh of admiration. 
Miriam was a freshman, with fluffy yellow 
hair and eager gray eyes; and she was sitting on 
the steps of College Hall eating chocolate creams 
and translating her portion in the Odyssey. She | 
was trying to prepare herself for an eleven 
o’clock recitation, but she seemed to find plenty | 
of time to pass observations to her companions | 
upon every one that passed. Just now she had 
utterly forgotten Ulysses and his troubles in her 
eagerness to smile at Henrietta Elliott and be 
smiled upon in return. 

“How do you suppose it feels to be as lovely 
as she is, and popular and clever? Isn’t she 
dignified? Would you believe it— Eleanor 
Thompson says she entered college in pigtails !”’ 
and Miriam pulled reflectively at her own yellow 
jocks, which also had come to college in pigtails, 





in order to go. Yesterday she flunked in Faust. 
She can hardly afford to eut again to-day.” 

The two freshmen heard Miss Elliott’s defence 
cutting, and were moved by it. 

“I haven’t been absent since I came to 
college,” said Miriam Holbrook. ‘“Let’s go 
down to Bartlett’s, and I'll treat you to an 
ice-cream soda. I’m hot, and besides, I don’t 
know my Greek lesson.’ 

So the two freshmen started warily down the 
street, casting furtive glances, for cutting was a 
new experience, and it seemed as if the guilty 
secret was written on their brows. They started 
tremulously when they met the president, and 
although he bowed cordially, Miriam had a 
misgiving that he knew precisely what they 
were doing—ice-cream soda and all. 

“Miss Elliott does things with such an air,” 
she said to her companion, musingly. ‘When 
she cuts a recitation her whole appearance seems 


of 


seem disturbed as she met Professor Carlton 
coming up the main street. She smiled at him 
sunnily, quite as if she were going down-town to 
the post-office, and expected to be back in the 


hauer. She even dared to pull off her little red 
cap and wave it at Frau Middenburger, with a 
jaunty air—an action which was observed by the 
two freshmen drinking ice-cream soda in at 
Bartlett’s, and filled them with admiration. 


with an air at once bewitching and defiant, 
when whom should she spy coming down the 


Revolution. 
Now it so happened that there was just one 
member of the faculty of whom Henrietta stood 
slightly in awe, and that one was 
/ the keen-eyed instructor in 
| history who had called her to 
| account for neglecting her work, 
and who saw through her 
cleverest “bluffs’’ at recitation. 
Henrietta gave a reminiscent 
shudder as she remembered the 
time that he had permitted her 
to recite for five consecutive 





No reading done! | 


Three cuts in German | 
during the first two weeks—Frau Middenburger | 
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yourself would look out for her a little, and help 
her to get the best out of college life.’’ 

Nobody had ever made an appeal like that to 
Henrietta before, and she was touched by it. 
She knew that she was influential among the 
under-class girls, and boxes of flowers from 
various admirers showed that she was popular 
as well. But she had accepted the fact as she 
had the other pleasures of college life, with a 
sort of cheerful nonchalance, and it had never 


| occurred to her that she was an actual force, 


| either for good or for evil. 


class-room in time for his lecture on Schopen- | 


But when Henrietta was at last clear of the | 
town, with a long sweep of country road between | 
her and Hartley, her misgivings vanished, and one of the girls that might be an honor to the 
she leaned over her wheel and spoke to it softly, | college. I'll see that she is,” and then she 
as if it were an animal. The five miles of level | smiled rather grimly as she reflected on her own 
country brought her into Hartley village full of | misdeeds. 
spirits, her scarlet cap set jauntily to one side | 
| the pretty senior whom Miriam admired. She 
road but Professor Armstrong, making a bee-| new and unaccountable desire to get back to her 
line for Westerley and his class in the French | room and do some studying. 


She remembered 
uneasily the little light-haired freshman whose 
name she did not know, but whom she had once 
overheard talking in the hall. 

“T don’t care!” said the freshman. “I’m not 
going to study this old German grammar. I’m 
going to bluff. Miss Elliott says that her best 
recitations have all been bluffs,” and Henrietta 
had laughed and passed on, wondering why it 
was that college girls were so easily led. ‘The 
freshman had left at the end of the half-year,— 
“dropped,”’ rumor said,—and as she lay on Mrs. 
Holbrook’s sofa, with Mrs. Holbrook fanning 
her with a palm-leaf fan, she began to feel a 
miserable sense of responsibility for the fresh- 
man that had been dropped. She opened her 
eyes wide and looked at Mrs. Holbrook seriously. 

“T’ll look after Miriam,” she said. “She’s 


But Mrs. Holbrook felt no misgivings about 
begged her to stay all day, but Henrietta felt a 


Perhaps if she 
hurried she might get back in time for that old 
psychology recitation for which she was not 
prepared, and she even resolved that if called 
upon to recite she would say can- 
didly that she didn’t know, instead 
of trying to “bluff.” But she 
promised to come some time and 
spend Sunday with Miriam and her 
mother and so she started off on 
her wheel, as eager to get back to 
Westerley as she had been a few 
hours before to leave it. 

As Henrietta rode up the path to 
College Hall, nobody would have 


but which, under academic stimulus, had speedily 
wound themselves into a coil. She was a pretty to say, ‘See the conquering hero comes!’ 
child, whose face was peculiarly winning and Eleanor Thompson lives in the same house with 
responsive, but with a volatile manner that made | her, and she says you can always tell when Miss 
it seem doubtful whether she would not miss the | Elliott’s been cutting, because she looks so 
best of college life and go in only for its frivoli- self-assured and smiling—oh dear !”’ and the two 
ties. | poor little freshmen blushed as they jostled 
Miss Elliott swept up to College Hall with a | against the Latin teacher, who had a bag of 
gracious smile at the two admiring freshmen on | crackers under her arm. 
the bottom step and a more familiar greeting for Meanwhile Henrietta Elliott was pursuing her 
some classmates who were discussing monads | own sweet will, wholly unconscious of the two 
at the top. | guilty freshmen who had followed her example. 
‘What on earth are you doing, dear people?’’ | There were certain members of the senior class 
said Miss Elliott. ‘‘You don’t mean to say you who were wont to say that Henrietta Elliott had 
are philosophying on a day like this? It is a| gone through college on her good looks, her 
crime! Lucia Shepherd, come with me and get ready wit and her audacity. 
autumn leaves!’ She was one of the students 
“Can’t,” said Lucia, who was getting worsted who make a reputation by 
in the argument, and who was therefore glad to brilliant work during the, 
desist. “Why, Henrietta Elliott, of first two years, and 
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minutes on a subject of which 
she knew absolutely nothing, 
encouraging her by respectful 
attention to a complete exhibi- 
tion of her ignorance, after 
which, as she settled back in 
her seat with a look of triumph, 


guessed at her change of heart. Her 
red cap sat upon her curls as jauntily 
as ever, and she smiled saucily at a 
group of girls as she met them com- 
ing down the path on their way to 
Mrs. Mary’s to buy hot gingerbread. 
he said quietly, “That is a very **There’s a note for you on the 
entertaining theory, Miss Elliott, bulletin - board,”” Caddy Johnson 
and now perhaps Miss Farnsworth will favor us | called out in passing. Henrietta stopped her 
with the facts.” | wheel and dismounted. 

Henrietta turned her wheel abruptly and; “Oh dear!” she said. “WhatamItodo? I 
darted down a side street. She evaded Professor | don’t dare go in at the front door, for fear 
Armstrong, but the unexpected turn, coupled | Professor Carlton will be dismissing his class ; 
with her excitement, unhinged her. Suddenly | and I don’t dare go in at the back for fear of 
she found herself lying in Hartley Street, with | Professor Armstrong! You get it for me, 
her bicycle in the gutter. This was a pretty | Caddy, there’s a dear!’ 
predicament for a leading Westerley senior!| But Caddy was in a hurry, and Henrietta was 
Henrietta picked herself up with some pain, and | left to her own devices. She felt too shaken 
looking vengefully about to see if anybody had | and—somewhat to her exasperation—too humil- 
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course I can’t go after autumn leaves! who either 
I have a philosophy lecture this next manage to 
hour, and so have you!” keep afloat 

“You study philosophy—I live it!” during the 
said Henrietta, with a laugh. “And I last two by 


am wise enough to prefer autumn leaves 
toa class-room. What difference will 
it make a hundred years from now whether or 
not I hear Professor Carlton lecture on Schopen- 
hauer?” and Henrietta ran down the steps 
singing, ‘‘Good-by, ladies!’ 

“Have you finished your French Revolution 
paper, Henrietta?’’ one of the girls called after 
her. 

“No, my child! Why do you ask? 
You know perfectly well that I never 
hand in a paper until a week after it is 
du ” 

There was a chorus of laughter, and 
Sara Farnsworth asked severely, “What 
are you planning to do about that 
psychology examination that comes the 
first of next week ?” 

Henrietta shrugged her shoulders. 
“Faith! I get through all my examina- 
tions on faith! It’s better than cram- 
ming,” and she laughed back at them 
with the abandon that made all she did seem 
so charming that nobody could help wanting to go 
and do likewise. 

“ Henrietta’s going to get into trouble,” 
remarked Lucia, looking after her in some 
concern. “She’s been cutting classes right and 
left ever since college opened, and unfortunately 
she prides herself on her audacity. She really 
seems to think it’s rather fine. Frau Midden- 
burger asked me the other day if Miss Elliott 
were not in very delicate health,—she was absent 
so much,—and just as I was trying to say) 
something that would be the truth, and shield 
Henrietta as well, who should come jaunting up 
but Miss Elliott herself—just back from a 
fifteen-mile tramp into the country !”” 

“What did Frau Middenburger say?” asked 
Sara Farnsworth, who had never cut a recitation 
in her life, and who liked to be regaled with the 
tribulations of those who did. 

“She said, ‘Ach !’ in a tone that was painfully | 
Significant. It seems that Henrietta cut German | 














‘ISN'T SHE DIGNIFIED?”’ 


€.Aaediog, : 


means of their early achievements, or who fail 
ignominiously at the end. 

She had discovered that an assured manner 
and a pleasantly unconscious smile were excel- 
lent adjuncts to a “bluff,” and she tried both 
bluffing and cutting with a success that amused 
and exasperated her classmates and surprised 
even herself. It wasa pity, for she was meant 
for better things, and the girls who knew and 
loved her grieved over the recklessness which 
seemed in fair way to bring its owner into 
disgrace, and which, like everything she did, 
was so engaging that it made other people think 


wrong-doing was delightful and quite the proper | 


thing. 

But even Henrietta, as she started off on her 
wheel on the road to Hartley, acknowledged with 
a sense of adventure that was not without 
fascination that the situation was a perilous one. 
She enumerated to herself the things that she 
had left undone. 

“Dissertation on the causes of the French 


| observed her, began to examine her wheel. 

A pretty little lady saw the accident from her 
window and hurried out with a bottle of salts. 
“My dear child,” she said, “you come right in 





| iated to feel like encountering the professor with 


her usual bravado. She wanted the note before 
she went home, and felt too tired to wait until! 
the halls were cleared. Then she remembered 


with me and rest on my sofa. You must be all | the hall window that opened into the little niche 
shaken up!” and Henrietta was for once really | where some time there was meant to be a beautiful 


submissive. 


followed by her new friend, who carried the | got rich! 


She went silently up the steps, | statue of the Apollo Belvedere, when the college 


She hurried to the side of the building, 


red cap, and they went together into the little | and looking warily about to see that nobody was 


parlor. 


in sight, scrambled up to the window-sill and 


“You lie right down,” said her hostess, with a | over it into the little niche. 


motherly bustle. 
to have somebody to coddle! 
Westerley girls, aren’t you? 


“TI declare, I’m glad enough 


You’re one of the| and there was Frau 
I thought so!” | directly opposite, with a keen look in her eyes 


“What do I behold?” said a familiar voice, 
Middenburger standing 


she added with a laugh, as Henrietta admitted | and the flicker of a smile about her humorous 


that she was. 


then? Oh, asenior! I beg your pardon! 


“Freshman? No? Sophomore, | mouth. 
My | our most dignified seniors scrambling in at a side 


“What do I behold? I behold one of 


own little girl is a freshman this year, so I | window as if she were a cat!” 


naturally think of the freshmen first.” 

She got Henrietta over to the lounge, chatting 
busily all the while, and as Henrietta was more 
shaken than hurt, she was willing to talk to the 
friendly little lady whose daughter was a fresh- 
man at Westerley. 

“What is her name?” she asked; and when 
she learned that it was Miriam Holbrook she 
became languidly interested. 

“I know Miss Holbrook,” she said, politely. 
“She is quite a star in her classes, I believe, and 
in basket-ball as well!” 


her visitor was Miss Elliott—‘‘Miss Henrietta 
Elliott ?”’—her pleasure knew no bounds. 

“T know all about you, then,” she said, 
brightly. ‘“‘Miriam’s letters have been full of 
Miss Henrietta Elliott, the senior that everybody 
likes—and is a brilliant student without having 
| to work,”? Mrs. Holbrook added with a laugh. 

Henrietta winced. 

“Miriam admires you very much, Miss Elliott,” 
Mrs. Holbrook continued, and then she said, 
wistfully, “I wish you would be a friend to my 
little girl. She is so easily influenced by the 
people she admires, and you have won her 
completely. She is my only child, and I some- 
times fear for her, she is so volatile and easily 
molded. I wish I could feel that some one like 











Mrs. Holbrook blushed like a girl to hear her | 
daughter praised, and when she heard that) 





“T came to get a note off the bulletin-board,”’ 
answered Henrietta, guiltily, and securing the 
three-cornered bit of paper, beat a hasty retreat 
to the window. 

“But why go out of the window?” Frau Mid- 
denburger inquired, with pardonable curiosity. 
“Have we not a back entrance and a front?” 

“I’m going out the way I came,” said Henri- 
etta, confusedly, and was about to scramble over 
the window-sill and make safely away when she 
saw -President Hammond emerge unexpectedly 
around the corner and stand talking directly 
under the window with some distinguished 
visitors. At the same moment the gong rang, 
and the sound of approaching talk and laughter 
showed that the classes were dismissed. 

Henrietta gave a wail of despair. Her self- 
confidence was entirely gone. There might have 
been times when she could have met the situa- 
tion with a laugh, but not to-day. 

“What shall I do, Frau Middenburger ?” she 
cried. “What shall I do?’ 

“What is the matter, mein Kind? You have 
the look of my little nephew when he has been 
eating cookies on the sly. What is your distress?” 

“T have been cutting!’’ wailed Henrietta, “and 
I don’t want to meet the professors! What 
shall I do?” 

“Ach! So other recitations have suffered 
beside my own!” Frau Middenburger looked 
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serious, and then the ripple of fun about her 
eyes deepened into an actual laugh. “Get into 
the niche,” she said. “Mein kind! Lamlarge, 
and I will block the way so that nobody shall see!” 

It was very ignominious, but there was nothing 
else to do, so Henrietta sat on the floor in a 
humiliated little heap, while good Frau Midden- 
burger, shaking with laughter, hid her from 
sight behind her ample skirts. 

Before the halls were cleared and the injured 
professors safely out of sight, Henrietta havl 
plenty of time to meditate upon her sins; and by 
the time that Frau Middenburger thought wise 
to release her, she felt more like a very fresh 
freshman who had been caught in some silly trick 
than she did like a prominent Westerley senior. 

“There, mein Kind!” said Frau Midden- 
burger. “I ask no explanations. Go home and 
study your German for to-morrow, and cut no 
more !’’ 

Henrietta went back to her room feeling that 
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the day had been an eventful one. On the way 
she met Miriam Holbrook. She noticed an air 


Miriam looked up as Miss Elliott smiled and 
| bowed, 


jauntily, in a way that Henrietta could not help 
recognizing as copied after her own, “and I 
don’t feel one bit ashamed !’’ 

Henrietta stopped short and looked at her 
so seriously that the freshman began to feel 
frightened. 

“Why—what?’”’ she said. 

“See here,” said Henrietta, “I’ve been a 
goose! Don’t you go and be one, too! If | 
promise not to cut again this year, won’t you 
shake hands and promise the same thing ?”’ 

Miriam hesitated for a moment. ‘Then she 
smiled at the senior who meant to make her an 
honor to the college. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will.” 
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AR up in the high table-land of South Africa 
F dwells the strange community ruled by Paul 
Kruger. It is called the Transvaal Republic, 
but no kaiser wields greater authority than does 
this grand old democratic tyrant within his own 
domain. His subjects love him and dread him in 
an equal measure, and when he dies there will 
be mingled with tears of regret, many sighs of 
genuine relief. ; 

Paul Kruger has led the life of a “cowboy,” 
teamster and frontiersman from his earliest 
youth. He is to-day barely able to read and 
write, yet so well grounded is he in the Bible 
that he can stand in the pulpit and preach 
sermons full of references to Scripture texts. 
He has held office amongst his Boers from the 
time he was eighteen years old, and it is his 
boast that he knows every Boer in the ‘Transvaal 
—if not by sight, at least by name. 

When he meets a Boer youngster for the first 
time, he never fails to recall some member of 
that youngster’s family, and is very apt to tell 
some good story in that connection. Of course 
in these later years the old gentleman does not 
travel as much as he did formerly, but yet he 
manages to keep track of his constituents, 
because every Boer who comes to the capital, 
Pretoria, makes a point of calling upon “Oom”’ 
Paul— Uncle Paul. 

It was in 1896, shortly after the Jameson raid, 
that one of his intimate friends took me to call 
on Mr. Kruger. At that time more than half 
of the white population of the Transvaal were 
non- Boers, or Uit- 
landers, — Outlanders 
or Aliens,—and these 
were much dissatistied 
because they were 
allowed no voice in 
the administration of 
their own community. 
They had developed 
magnificent mining 
properties, in which 
nine-tenths of the 
managers were Amer- 
icans; they paid 
practically all the 
taxes in the country, 
and they did not like 
‘taxation without 
representation.”’ 

Oom Paul was afraid 
of this increasing pop- 
wation of progressive 
Anglo-Saxons, and 
kept promising them 
reform, in hopes of 
keeping them quiet; 
but he had for so 
many years dealt with 
tricky natives that he 
ended by catching 
some of their pecu- 
liarities. He made 
promises which he did not keep, and which 
some think he never intended to keep. 

When the Jameson raid was made in January, 
1896, he promised the “Uitlanders’’ that he would 
redress their grievances, if they would lay down 
their arms. They did lay down their arms. 
Then Paul Kruger arrested some fifty of the 
most important, thrust them into a very dirty 
jail, gave them the sort of trial that prevailed in 
Paris during the Reign of Terror, and finally 
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President Kruger’s Residence, Pretoria. 


| to purchase a considerable store of artillery and 


rifles out of the proceeds. 

The President of the Transvaal lives at 
Pretoria in a low, thatched cottage with a veranda 
in front, facing the street. Across the way isa 
vacant lot where I found a few tents pitched, 
and oceupied by Boer volunteers who mounted 
guard in front of the “Executive Mansion.” 
These soldiers wore white helmets and blue tunics 
with a single row of buttons, corduroy breeches 
and riding-boots with spurs. They looked not 
unlike our own volunteers as I saw them in 
Tampa and Manila during the Spanish War, 
excepting that our men showed more signs of 
education. 

We could find no bell at Mr. Kruger’s door, so 
we rapped with our knuckles and shouted. Of 
course I should not have been admitted had I not 
been with a well-known Boer congressman, for 
everything Anglo-Saxon is suspected by the 
Boers and treated as hostile. : 

Although there was no doorkeeper and no bell, 
we yet heard loud voices somewhere in the house, 
voices which to me suggested a menagerie at 
about meal-time. So my Boer friend. went 
through the house to the back yard, and there 


called again, to no effect. Finally we decided to’ 


follow the voices, or as Napoleon might have put 
it, march to the sound of the firing. We knocked 
at the door, from behind which came sounds like 
those of a deliberative assembly of bulls and 
lions. Nobody noticed our knocking, so my 





friend pushed the door open, and in we walked. 





A STREET IN JOHANNESBURG, 


Through the clouds of tobacco smoke I made 
out thirty men who looked uncommonly like the 
peasant priests of Russia. ‘They had long beards 
and hair that fell over their necks. In their 
midst sat one who dominated them; not only by 


the volume of his voice, but by a pair of eyes | 


which at once arrested my attention. He, too, 





| wore a beard and a generous growth of hair, and 


he emphasized his guttural speech by an occa- 
sional thump with his fist on the table, after 


and ill health. But it was the face of a powerful 
man; a strong nose and mouth, and a jaw 


of self-confidence that had not been there before. | suggestive of firmness, if not obstinacy. 


This is Paul Kruger’s real parliament. Here 
he meets his fellow-burghers informally, and 


“I’ve cut two recitations to-day,’”’ she said, | preaches to them until they agree with bim, or 
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| most daring hunter and fighter amongst the 
Boers, and no story of prowess is too strange for 
| credence amongst his fellow-burghers. 

Paul Kruger spoke to me most affectionately 
of the famous American missionary, Doctor 
Lindley, by whose hands he was baptized when 
sixteen years of age. It is this Doctor 
Lindley’s-son who now represents 














the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Cape Town, and who, in 
1896, helped the Americans in their 
relations with the Boers when our 
consular officers showed themselves 
as worse than useless. 2 

The mere fact that Kruger was 
not baptized till so late in life is 
eloquent testimony to the hardships 
amongst which he was brought up, 
for so strong is the piety of the Boers 
that nothing short of necessity would 
have induced them to postpone a 
function so important in their eyes. 

Every Boer is a devout Bible 
Christian, in many respects resem- 
bling the English Puritans who settled 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth 
century. They are stern moralists, 
but their sternness is almost exclu- 
sively that of the Old Testament. 

So literally do the Boers follow 
their Bible that they regard it as a 
sin to count the population, and so 
we can only guess on the subject. 
As the bulk of burghers are still 
seattered with their herds of cattle, 
and move from one frontier to the 
other without much knowing or caring 
where they are, it is extremely difficult 
to estimate the exact population. 

Johannesburg is officially said to 
contain about fifty thousand white 
people, mostly Anglo-Saxons, and 
without votes. This is the largest 
town in the Transvaal, the capital, 
Pretoria, having only ten thousand 
white people. This one Anglo-Saxon 
town of Johannesburg contains nearly 
as many white people as there are 
Boers in the rest of the country. 

In fact, if the Anglo-Saxons should 
be to-morrow driven out from that 
country, not only would the mines 
shut down, but the government build- 
ings in Pretoria would have to be 
closed; the military establishment 
would expire for want of war-sinews, 
the large number of imported officials 
from Holland would have to be dis- 
missed, and Oom Paul would have 








PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


are unable to listen any longer. He tells them 


no more military escort and four-in- 
hand coaches. The Transvaal would 
revert to what it was before the dis- 
covery of gold—a community of pious but illiterate 


what he wants and rarely fails to convince them cattle-herders, incapable of governing themselves 
that his measures are necessary to the safety of | intelligently, and despised for their back ward- 
the state. So long has he been their leader, and | ness, even by their fellow-Boers of the Orange 





so successful has~the republic been under him, 
that now the average citizen of the Transvaal 
regards Oom Paul as nearly infallible. 

He is nominally the most democratic of presi- 
dents, yet he is proud to wear the tawdry medals 
of European monarchs, and to drive in regal 
style when going to 
and from his office. 
No President of the 
United States has 
ever appeared in pub- 
lie surrounded by so 


Paul on the occasionof 
my visit to the Trans- 
vaal. The White 
House at Washington 
has no more sentinels 
or doorkeepers than 
the house of any other 
American citizen, yet 
in Pretoria not only 
isa military encamp- 
ment at the gates of 
the president’s house, 
but six mounted 
troopers escort him 
when he _ drives 
through the town, 
and men with loaded 
rifles surround the 


Boer Congress meets. 

Oom Paul told 
me some interesting 
things about his early 
life, many of them so 
violently stimulating 
to the imagination that I declined to publish 
them in my book on South Africa until they 
had been vouched for in writing over the 
signature of his Secretary of State. For instance, 


much pomp as Oom | 


building where the | 


| Free State, Cape Colony and Natal. 

Paul Kruger is the type of the Boer—brave, 
obstinate, illiterate, unprogressive. On the other 
side is the Anglo-American pioneer — restless, 
| familiar with the most improved machinery, 
| backed by shrewd financiers, conscious of his 





| superior education, and impatient toward the 
| peculiar prejudices of the Boer. The Boer wants 


| to be let alone, like the Mormon ; but the Gentile 
; has spread over Utah, and the spirit of Paul 
| Kruger cannot for long maintain itself against 
| the spirit of modern enterprise. 
Bad as things are to-day in the Transvaal, 
however, war should be regarded as at least 
premature. The rising generation of Boers will 
| be less backward than the present, and the next 
| generation of Africander white men will be less 
intolerant of Boer backwardness. Each will 
learn something of the other and both united 
will drive the great car of progress, the locomo- 
tive, farther and farther into the dark continent, 
| and both will end by ascribing the foundation of 
| white man’s dominion in South Africa in a large 
| degree to our present grand old retrograde, Pau! 
| Kruger. 





————_~e=—__—_ 


The Boer and His Country. 


F one lands at Cape Town, the capital of 
Cape Colony, and the British outpost on the 
south coast of Africa, he finds a fruitful soil 

| and a delightful climate. For a hundred miles 

from the coast conditions are the same. Then, 
proceeding northeastward, one reaches an are 
| of several hundred miles of desert and mountain. 
Still farther on is the “veld,” or great rolling 
plain of the Kimberley region, the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. 

There are no trees or bushes on the veld. 
|In the dry season, the grass is burned brown, 


| and half covered with yellow dust. A pitiless 


| 





condemned five of them to death for high treason, | which he puffed many clouds of tobacco, looking 
amongst them an American engineer of distinc- the while calmly but with penetration at the 
tion, John Hays Hammond. These were all | particular Boer who had sought to hold a different 
ultimately released, but they had to pay such| opinion. His broad shoulders were somewhat 
heavy fines that Paul Kruger was enabled thereby | bent by years, and his face showed traces of care 





|as a young man he found himself face to face | sun seems to shoot perpendicular rays from the 


with a monstrous wild bull that was prepared | sky. There is no comfort in the landscape fo! 
to gore him to pieces. Young Paul, however, | man or beast. When it begins, the Boer patri- 
seized the horns, one in each hand, and twisted | arch loads his family into great canvas-coveret 
the bull’s neck so that he choked to death. wagons drawn by eight spans of oxen, and driv- 

On another occasion he ran a foot-race, in| ing his sheep and cattle before ‘him, seeks 
which he not only easily defeated the swiftest | watercourses that have not dried up. While 
Kaffir chief, but paused on the way to shoot one | the drought lasts, they all camp out. It ends 
or two lions. Whatever criticism we may offer | with weeks of steady and violent rains that 
upon stories like these in detail, the fact remains transform the veld into a tropical garden. Then 
that he was considered to be the best athlete and | the Boer goes home. This annual migration in 
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search of water is no great hardship. To “trek,’’ 
travel by ox-team, is second nature to the Boer. 
About the time the Pilgrims were settling at 
Plymouth, a company of Dutch and Huguenot 
refugees from France went to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Thev prospered, for their settlement at 
Table Bay was a half-way station on the voyage 
to India, and all ships stopped there to provision 
and refit. ‘They felt themselves oppressed, how- 
ever, by the controlling power, the Dutch East 
India Company, and when, as a result of the 
Napoleonic wars, Holland ceded their settlement 
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*bhiltong’’—beef dried in the sun until it is almost 
as hard as stone. 

Many Boer families trek to Pretoria, the capi- 
tal, to observe the communion—a journey that 
in some cases takes six weeks’ time. For the 
Boer is intensely religious. All the events of 
his life are guided by Scriptural teachings, as 
he understands them. 

The typical Boer of the country districts has 
the merits of his ancestry and the defects 
implanted by his isolation. He is hospitable,— 
to all but JEnglishmen,—devoted to his family, 


to England, they welcomed the change of rulers. | and a conscientious patriot. At the same time 





Theis joy was short-lived. Violent disputes 
arose over the emancipation of their slaves, an 
act that England required. The freed Hotten- 
tots raided farms and pastures, and, the Boers 
affirm, they were forbidden to take their own 
property from the marauders. Finally, in 1835, 
many of them sacrificed their lands and, trekking 
across desert and mountain, founded what is 
now the Orange Free State. 

The second expedition, which eventually 
founded the South African Republic, left Cape 
Colony in the fall of 1837—“‘Oom Paul” Kruger, 
a boy of twelve, being with them. They settled 
first at what is now Durban, in the British 
colony of Natal, but after three years of fighting 
with the Zulus, and when they-had the natives 
whipped, they again found it necessary to move 
away. The final “trek” was to the northward 
of the Vaal River. Here began the settlement 
which was finally to grow into the South African 
Republic, or as the British prefer to call it, the 
Transvaal. 

Between the departure from Cape Colony and 
the final settlement north of the Vaal, tradition 
says that the Boers killed six thousand lions! 
They were constantly in trouble with the Zulus, 
too. Even the women and children had to fight. 
When the “laager” was formed at night, or as 





he is suspicious, narrow-minded and not at all 
energetic; in other words, a conservative of the 





| all the better qualities of his forefathers. 


conservatives. His pastoral life has fostered | 
his unlovable tendencies. Yet he cannot turn to 

anything else, even to agriculture—for his coun- | 
try is so level, the great rivers so far away, that 

irrigation is impossible. 

Had he had access to the sea and come in 
contact with other men, he might have developed 
But 
he is no weakling, even though he cherishes a | 
lonely, independent life. 

Probably he would have been permitted to | 
live sucha life, had not diamonds been discovered 
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it was unbroken and free from contact with 
everything except the dry snow, he might use it 
to avert evil. Jimmy took the little relay from 
its case, and pressing out the snow about him, 
quickly wound the loose end of the wire around 
the connecting post of the instrument. Then he 
connected the section of wire he had cut off to 
the other brass post, and buried the free end in 
the ground underneath the snow, knowing that 


| to ground the current beyond his relay would 


complete the circuit with any station on the line. 
Then the sharp metallic clicking of the keys 


at Kimberley and in the Orange Free State, and | came with such startling swiftness that Jimmy 
the richest gold-mines in the world in the Wit- |shrank back in the darkness with an awed 


watersrand district of the Transvaal. 











HE “troubleman” sat on the 
wash -bench on the sunny side 
of the operator’s shack at Van 

Dorn’s, listening to the drip of water from great 
drifts of snow that crested the cabin, and gazing 
over the valley and all the country, which, buried 
by the four days’ April blizzard, glared in white 
splendor that pained the troubleman’s eyes. 
Van Dorn’s camp was the temporary terminus 
of the new railroad. Since the close of track- 
laying in the previous November, the operator 
and Jimmy Wardwell, lineman and general 
man in charge of the newly constructed line, 
had hibernated together in the blizzards. 

The last mile of the line was a cut around the 
base of a mighty hill, and the cut made a curving 
terrace, with the Root River below on one side 


enemies appeared,—the great wagons drawn into | and the rocky wall on the other. The distance 














SOUTHERN AFRICA, SHOWING THE TWO 
BOER REPUBLICS. 


a square,—the weaker members of the company 
could watch, and load for the men, and it was 
natural enough that they should learn to firea 
gun. 

These were the ancestors of the present Boers: 
simple, hardy, God-fearing people, who were so 
frequently called upon to defend themselves 
that perhaps they got into the habit of asserting 
rights that others were not inclined to admit. 
Aggressive neighbors do not find such people 
easy victims. 

Heredity and environment and their outdoor 
life on the plains have made the Boers a race of 
giants. It is soberly asserted that the average 
height of full-grown males is over six feet. They 
deluge their stomachs with strong coffee and 
they are not very particular about personal 
cleanliness,—water is a precious article on the 
South African veld,—but in most respects they 
live very close to nature. 

The Boer homestead, located far from the 
track of transport wagons, so that their animals 
may not be infected with disease by passing 
herds, is placed in 
the middle of the 
owner’s territory, ten 
thousand acres, per- 
haps, of unenclosed 
grazing land. When 
a son marries, a share 
of the estate is set 
apart for his use, and 
he builds his house 
a few hundred yards 
away from the home- 
stead. A miniature 
village grows up. If 
the married children 
become too numerous, 
and the land fails to 
supply them, one or 
more will trek to a 
distant location and 
receive a grant of land 
from the state. 

’ The head of such 
a household will dress 
in home-made cloth- 
ing, flannel and cor- 
duroy for the body, a 
broad - brimmed felt 
hat and soft, leather- 
soled boots. He will | 
rise at daybreak and 
go to bed at dark. 
His sole recreation, 
and part of his duty 
as food-provider, will be hunting, and as Presi- 


hundred yards.” If necessity demands he can 
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to the last station was four miles, if one went 
straight over the high ridge that the track skirted. 

To-day the ticker had joyously told the two 
men that their hibernation was ended. Then 
an engine and snow-plow had pushed through 
the cut and to the siding at Van Dorn’s, where 
the expectant men greeted the crew with a cheer 
and a boiler of hot coffee. A construction-train, 
with men and material, was due in a few hours, 
and the train-despatcher had wired instructions 
to hold the snow-plow at Van Dorn’s until the 
construction-train should have arrived. The 
instrument on the table was still clicking merrily 
some further message, but the ticker suddenly 
stopped, and no assuring response flashed back. 
The operator watched the sounder, tested the 
instrument carefully, and then whistled to Jim 
and the snow-plow crew, who sat around the 
stove. 

“Trouble on the line, Jim, somewhere—line is 
dead. Now what do you suppose isup? Cir- 
cuit’s broken between here and Elwood. Some- 
thing more about the work-train he wanted to 
say. Jimmy, lad, here’s your first job this 
season—trouble, trouble, and the troubleman 
must hunt it up.” 

Now Jimmy was a young lineman on his first 
season, and at the announcement of “trouble,” 
he was in a fervor to be up and doing, as a line- 
man must. ‘“Troubleman” is the term applied 
to the men on each division who hasten to repair 
the wires wherever trouble occurs. Although 
Jimmy was division superintendent as well as 
lineman, trouble at Van Dorn’s was scarce, 
and there had not been enough to take the boy 
one hundred yards from camp all winter. By 
way of pastime, he had improved himself in the 
art of the clicking keys, although he had been a 
fair operator before. 

“You can’t do much 
with it, lad, if it’s a 


the trouble, and when 
the crew gets i 
there’ll be help to raise 
the wires through 
those drifts. No need 
to worry, for the train 
will have a clear run 
from Elwood.” 

So Jimmy tramped 
gaily down the cut 
with his lineman’s kit 
and a pocket relay, 


carry, as few of 
them understand tele- 


curve, where the rock 


of a gnarled oak on 


break,’’ said the oper- | 
ator, “but just locate | 


which linemen seldom | 





} 


cry. 

“Train due Elwood 1.45. Through there to 
| Van Dorn’s without stop, as instructed before. 
| What’s the matter Van Dorn’s? Nothing from 
there since snow-plow arrived.” 
| It was the man at the last station beyond 
Elwood who was talking. 

The operator at Elwood began to reply, but 








frequently overhung the 
rock wall, and was drop- 
ping in sodden masses 
into the cut. When he 
had climbed to the cross 
arms of the pole and 
glanced up at the shining 
fields of the hilltop, four 
hundred feet above him, 
a small cottonwood-tree 
half-way up the slope 
cracked sharply in the 
silence, and crows flew 
cawing from the leafiess 
branches. 

“It looks queer!” said 
the lineman. “I do 
believe the whole hill is 
coming down!” 

Far up the dazzling 
bluff beat a white surf of 
heaving snow. It grew 
swiftly to a crumpled, 
rolling wall, with the 
tangled brush and timber 
disappearing beneath it. 
Along the wall about 
Jimmy great drifts were 
falling sullenly into the 
cut; but it was not until 
the rushing snow was 
sweeping about his pole 
that the lineman dropped 
from his perch, to be 
buried beneath the dirty 
avalanche which ended 
its wild career on the 
ice-bound river below. 
All traces of the railroad- 
track were obliterated in 
its path. 

The young lineman was 
senseless for a little while. 
When he recovered con- 
sciousness, he perceived 
nothing but vague dark- 
ness about him. His 
body was numbed by the 
pressure of the snow, but 
his arms and head were 
free. His head struck the trunk of a tree when 
he struggled to sit up, and all about him the 
tangled branches held back the débris from 
above. He pressed back the snow until he 
could drag his bruised body along the side of 
the wall, where he saw dimly that the brush and 
timber had fallen to form the narrow crevice 
which had saved his life. 

A stealthy creaking and settling of the mass, 
with occasional slight falls of snow and frag- 
ments of rock and bark, made Jimmy think it 
would be dangerous to attempt to get out. But 
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in, | the April sun would swing around the western 


slope that afternoon, and so soften the snow 
that the masses above him would inevitably fall. 
Now or never he must get out. He crept along, 
crushing the snow down with his shoulders, 
until his head struck a cold, tant wire running 
diagonally from the oak branches up along the 
wall. 

The wire! It recalled the construction-train! 
Had it left Elwood? Around the great base of 
the hilland into Van Dorn’s cut it might be 
speeding, with the ninety men of the outfit, to be 
hurled over the bank into the river or dashed 
against the rocky wall. The slide had come just 


graphy or have need | where the sharp curve hid the track ahead, and 
to tap the wires. | there could be no warning before the train dashed 
Half-way around the | into the barricade of logs, snow and boulders. 


The lineman lay face down, thinking of the 


wall rose almost to | jovial, red-shirted crew who had welcomed him | 
the top of the pole, | kindly and considerately when he came, a' slide somewhere in the cut, and that pink- 
the young man found | “‘tenderfoot,” into Van Dorn’s rough camp. 
his trouble. A branch | must try to save those men. 


He 
Jimmy tried to crawl back, thinking dizzily 


A mass of snow fell heavily into his 


buried it in the snow. | and attempted to tear it away from his path. 
“T can’t do much with that,” said Jimmy, | He took the clippers from his kit and snapped it | Jimmy’s hiding-place, by means of the wire, and 
dent Kruger himself has said, he is “trained to | “but I’ll climb the pole and look over the coun- | off, and then a new idea flashed through his| had carried him back to the station, it was 
put a bullet through a buzzard’s skull at a| try.” 
. While he was strapping the steel spurs around | avalanche? 
live for ten or fifteen days on a five-pound slice of | his ankles, he noticed that the hillside snow! Which way did it lead from his dimtomb? If! and unusual in a lineman’s first year. 


mind. Was the wire still intact beyond the 





LINEMAN DROPPED FROM HIS PERCH.”’ 


Jimmy Wardwell, with a cry as if the instrument 
eould voice his impotent protest, seized the 
relay with trembling fingers on the keys and 
broke in: 

“Flag that train! Hold that train! Slide on 

the track in cut. This is Van Dorn’s—Ward- 
| well. Flag that train unless too late —too 
| late!’ 
Then the clicking sounder brought Elwood’s 
| message: “What’s that? What's matter with 
you? Train coming in past siding now.” He 
evidently did not understand. 

Jimmy flashed back one more desperate 
| appeal : 

“Slide in cut. Track destroyed. Flag train 
| quick, quick, get out!” 

No answer came, and in the darkness the 
lineman hammered unintelligibly on the keys. 
| “He’ll do it, he’ll save ’em!’” he muttered, 
| deliriously ; and the man beyond Elwood began 
to ask what it was all about, as he had not 
| interpreted all of Jimmy’s messages. Then 
| Elwood clicked back the glad news that he had 
held the train, and an excited demand for an 
| explanation was coupled thereto. 

Ten minutes later the operator rushed out to 
| the engine, where the gang foreman and the 
engineer were arguing whether the tough bit of 
| work ahead was through brown sandstone or 
just ordinary limestone. 
| “Great Scott!’ he cried. 


“There’s been a 


cheeked boy at Van Dorn’s swears that he’s 
telegraphing to me from under the top of the 
whole blamed hill! I don’t understand what 


the hillside had split | that he might find an outlet and flag them if not | he’s driving at, but you’d better run in slowly 
from the trunk, and | too late. 
had borne the wire former resting-place, and he dug his way up 
down into the cut, and | over it until he struck the telegraph-wire again, 


| : ms 
| and see what’s up. 


| The ninety men of the construction gang spent 
the rest of the afternoon in finding what was 
“ap,” or rather down. When they had traced 





|commonly agreed that the troubleman at Van 
Dorn’s had undergone an experience interesting 
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Current Topics. 
“The Biggest of the Boers” is the title 


of a timely article given on another page of The | 
In it, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, | 


Companion. 
the well-known traveller, writer and war corre- 
spondent, describes the personal characteristics 
of the picturesque President of the Transvaal 
Republic, Oom (Uncle) Paul Kruger. A brief 
supplementary paper is also given, which 
describes the pastoral Boer and tells something 
of his peculiar history. 

Evil wins now and then, not because it 
is stronger than good, but because good does not 
realize its own strength, and does not use it to 
the best advantage. 

There are few more _ successful 
methods of duping people, in their desire for 
wealth, than for some impecunious trickster to 
tell them he has a “sure thing” by means of 
which they can speedily get rich. They never 
stop to ask why he does not make himself rich, 
although the precept, “Physician, heal thyself!’ 
is so old and hackneyed. 

A recent expose of the brutal treat- 
ment of privates in the army of France by their 
officers gives new emphasis to the danger of 
arbitrary power. It is also reported that in 
Austria the custom of boxing the ears of soldiers 
and recruits has been so common and so violent 
that thousands of them have suffered such 
impairment of their hearing as partly to unfit 
them for service. The minister of war has 
recently issued a prohibitory order. 

An old resident of New York recalls 
the time when he saw on adjoining buildings in 
Burling Slip these three signs: “Daniel F. 
Tiemann, Paints and Oils;” “Peter Cooper, 
Glue;” “Cyrus W. Field, Rags.” Tiemann 
became mayor of the city; Cooper founded 
Cooper Institute; Field organized the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. Three more witnesses to 
three trite truths: It is worth while to have a 
business, whatever it may be; it pays to mind 
one’s business ; and the man who keeps stepping 
gets somewhere. 


The most memorable hour in the first 
days on shore of Admiral Dewey, when man’s 
highest relations are taken into the account, was 
not that in which the right hand of welcome was 
given him by the president in behalf of the 
American people. It was a quiet hour in a 
Washington church, when, at the admiral’s 
request, the minister thanked Almighty God for 
the commander’s safe return from sea. The 
recognition of divine guidance and protection 
was an example of loyalty to the Ruler Whose 
service is perfect freedom and Whose rewards are 
imperishable. 


One of our good friends in Kansas 
takes exception to our recent statement that 
bachelors in that state are “rated at the common 
valuation and two hundred dollars more,’ for 
purposes of taxation. It is a technical matter. 
The law exempts from taxation two hundred 
dollars of the property of the head of a family. 
None of the property of a bachelor is exempt. 
The error was simply in the form of statement 
—the bachelor understands it, and according to 
our correspondent laughs at the low penalty 
inflicted on single blessedness. 

The Viscountess WHarberton, in a 
recent. speech before the English sanitary 
institute, ascribed woman’s tendency to grow 
old fast to the worry of holding up skirts. A 
costume appropriate for the house may be as 
incongruous for the street as a scarlet coat and 
white helmet of a soldier on parade would be in 
a Transvaal battle-ground. The new uniforms 
of British soldiers in South Africa are scarcely 
distinguishable from the dry grass of the fields. 
The person who, by dress, speech and manner 
cries out, “Here am I, shoot me!” usually gets 
wounded, at least, for his pains. 

Don't let us be too much alarmed by 
the statistics of the organization of corporations 
and “trusts” 
Jersey, Delaware and other states which re 
competing with each other for the fees that pay 
the expenses of state governments. In many 
cases—in four out of five cases at Jeast—the 
record might read something like this: “The Air 
Monopoly Company; capital one hundred mil- | 
lion dollars; nothing paid in; never heard of | 


}in New England, New York and Virginia. 


under the laws of Maine, New | 





THE YOUTH'S 


entertained petitions and memorials on the 
subject from peace societies and bodies of citizens 


Even the tsar’s proposal for a congress of nations 
in the interest of peace was anticipated by 
resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Massa- 
ehusetts in 1844, and similar action was taken 
by the Legislature of Vermont in 1853. Doctor | 
Franklin’s ardent wish that the nations of the | 
earth might find “some more reasonable method 
of settling disputes than by cutting each other’s 
throats” must have been cherished by many 
friends of humanity long before his day. 


<4 
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LONGING. 


Perhaps the longing to be so 
_ Helps make the so | 4 a 


James Russell Lowell. 
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War-Making Powers. 


N Great Britain the ministers of the crown | 
have larger war-making powers than an. 
American President employs at the opening | 

of hostilities. ‘They can give the signal for war 
without consulting Parliament — although Par-| 
liament must be summoned within ten days after 
the reserves are called out— whereas the 
President cannot enter upon a military campaign 
without the consent of Congress. 

In 1857 the House of Commons expressed 
disapproval of Lord Palmerston’s war measures 
against China. He did not retire from office, 
but dissolved Parliament, appealed to the 
country, and after a general election was able to 
command a majority in the new House of 
Commons. 

Parliament can withhold the money required 
for the expenses of war, but this is seldom done, 
since the ministers can almost always enlist the 
support of a majority of the Commons when a 
campaign is‘cunsidered necessary. 

The ministers of the crown are responsible 
for the declaration of war, and at the close of 
hostilities they can negotiate peace without the 
consent of Parliament. ‘They have, therefore, 
supreme authority in the opening and closing 
stages of war with a foreign state. Parliament 
can pass votes of censure, move addresses to the 
crown, and withhold the money required for the | 
military and naval services, but each of these acts 
can be made a challenge to a general election, in 
which the country will stand by the government. | 

Under the American Constitution, Congress | 
alone is empowered to declare war, and at the | 
close of a campaign the treaty of peace must be 
sanctioned by two-thirds of the Senate. The 
President does not have so free a hand in war- 
time as the British premier. 

War is, however, so terrible a calamity that 
the responsibility for it ought to be shared with 
the national legislature and not carried by any 
group of cabinet ministers. The American | 
method may not offer any additional safeguard 
against unjust or unnecessary warfare, but it is. 
in closer accord than the English system with 
the genius of representative government. 








* 
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South African Troubles. 
To war in South Africa is less one of 





states than of races. The Transvaal is at 

war with England because it believes that 
the demands which England has made upon it 
threaten its independence. The Orange Free 
State, the neighboring Dutch republic, has no 
quarrel of its own with England, but has joined 
its forces with the Transvaal because it believes 
that its kinsmen there have been unjustly treated. 
The Dutch in South Africa not only control 
these two republics, but they constitute a major- 
ity of the population of Cape Colony. Their 
political organization, the Africander Bund, 
controls the Cape Parliament by a small majority, 
and Mr. Schreiner, the prime minister of the 
colony, is of that party. 

This explains the disturbing assertion of Mr. 
Schreiner that in case of war the Cape Colony 
would be neutral. Of course, a British colony 
cannot be neutral when England is at war. The 
expressed wish to be so shows that the loyalty of 
some of the Cape Dutch will be severely strained 
by the conflict between their political allegiance 
to England and their sympathy for their kinsmen. 

In the whole of South Africa the Dutch are 
supposed to outnumber the British. But the 
political methods of the two races differ very 
widely. The political power which the Dutch | 
have in the Cape Colony is the best possible 
proof that under English domination they have 
enjoyed equal rights. But the English in the 
Transvaal have not had even the common rights 
given citizenship in other republics, and it was 
their complaints of injustice which led England | 
to interfere. To the question what the war is 
about, the English would say that it is to right 
' the wrongs of Englishmen, while the Dutch | 








again after the organization papers were filed.” Would say that it is for the defence of their 


But all the same that hundred millions would 
help swell the statistics of trusts, and many 
people would become really alarmed lest the 
atmosphere should be made the subject of a | 
trust. 


an idea as some suppose. On six different 
occasions. between 1837 and 1858 Congress has 


independence. Both statements are partly true; | 


but a little more patience would have settled the | 
differences without war. ‘The defiant ultimatam | 
of the ‘Transvaal government could not have 

been made to any European nation without 


| causing a resort to arms. 
International! arbitration is not so new | 


There is another race to be considered—the 
blacks. The black population of South Africa 


| outnumbers the whites more than four to one. 


COMPANION. 


It hates the British and Boers with perfect 
impartiality, and there never has been any 
serious disturbance among the whites, down to 
the Jameson raid, which was not followed by a 
rising of the blacks. This is one of the unmeas- 
ured perils of the present situation. 


+ 
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BORROWING TROUBLE. 


Be not dismayed. Fear ~ oy danger, 
And resolution kills it in t the bi birt nae 
Philtips. 


~ 
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Roadside Fruit-Trees. 


FEW years ago The Companion men- 
A tioned the system of public cultivation 
of fruit-trees along streets and highways 
which was being introduced in France and Ger- 
many. This purpose, then in its experimental 
stage, has now become a practical success, 
which makes it a matter worthy the serious 
consideration of the people of this country, who 
are at once practical and beauty-loving. 
The American consul at St. Etienne, France, 
says, in a report upon the subject, that the 


| roadside fruit-trees which are found throughout 


the east of France now bring in a handsome 
public revenue. Plum-trees are generally used 
for the purpose, and have largely replaced the 
scraggly and dying Lombardy poplars which 
‘were once so common. 

In the kingdom of Wiirttemberg, the revenue 
produced in one year from fruit-trees along the 
roadsides was two hundred thousand dollars. 
Plum-trees predominate in roadside planting in 
Germany, as well as in France, but many other 
kinds are used. Fine rows of walnuts are found 
in many places. In Belgium over seven hundred 
thousand wayside trees have been planted, and 
they yielded a revenue of two million dollars in 
184. 

Fruit-trees can be cultivated by the wayside in 
the United States as well as anywhere in the 
world. It would be impracticable for the general 
government to undertake such a work, but it is 
quite within the seope of state, county and 
municipal governments. Emulation between 
states and government in such a matter would 
result not only in beautifying the highways, but 
in saving a great waste of space and good soil. 


+ 
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Training Houseworkers. 


N New York City the benefaction of a wealthy 
and very public-spirited lady has established 
an institution which may in time work a 
great change in domestic life. It is a training- 
school for domestic service, where young women 
take a thorough course in household work, not 
merely in cookery and the care of rooms, but in 
the best part of home service, conduct, deport- 
ment and general bearing. 
It is pleasant to hear that the graduates of this 


| school are in eager demand. They receive high 


wages on account of their superiority as house- 
workers and their excellent deportment, and for 
these reasons they are treated with exceedingly 
gratifying consideration by their employers. 

It is possible that training may do for house- 
workers what it has done for nurses. It has 
established the elevation of the nurse’s occupation 
to such a plane that any woman may be a nurse 
without loss of position or self-respect. 

It is not surprising that many girls who have 
worked in shops, rather than engage in domestic 
service under old conditions, are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity which this useful school 
affords to become skilful houseworkers, and are 
rejoicing in the improvement which the change 
brings in their condition. 


* 
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Mutilated Bills. 


N the corridor beside the office of the Treasurer 
of the United States in Washington, hangs 
a glass case in which is mutilated paper 
money that has been redeemed by the govern- 
ment. Few exhibitions of ingenuity are more 
interesting. What to ordinary persons looks like 
simply the remains of a piece of burnt paper has 
been found by the government expert to be a 
ten-dollar note of a certain series, which he was 
able positively to identify. The man whoowned 
the note at the time of the fire was thus able to 
get his money back, by having the note redeemed, 
as it is called. 

It is curious the ways in which paper money 
is mutilated. In this glass case, besides various 
specimens of burnt money, is a five-dollar bill 
which had been dropped into a pig-pen and 
partly eaten by the pigs. Enough was left to 
make the bill redeemable at its face value. 
Another five-dollar bill had been torn into bits 
by an insane woman, and from the more than a 
hundred pieces which were found, the redemption 
experts were able to put a note together which 
they could identify. 

Another sample is that of a ten-dollar green- 
back which had been turned yellow, probably by 
the action of some alkali. It was redeemed 
by the assistant treasurer at Cincinnati. The 





explanation appended to another curious wreck 
of a bill is that it had been buried in a field ina 
tin can. 

These notes were all redeemed at face value, 
but to.avoid frauds on the government a system 
of redemption at half-value has been devised, 
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where it is possible to identify between two- and 
three-fifths only of a given note. Fragments 
under two-fifths, except where the loss of the 
missing parts can be definitely proved, are not 
redeemed. ‘ 


> 





Kruger’s Epigrams. 


T™: grim old President of the Transvaal, 
Paulus Kruger, is a master of quaint. 
homely epigrams. The most famous of 
them was his reference to Cecil Rhodes after the 
lawless Jameson raid. “Somebody should also 
punish the big dog!” he exclaimed. The con- 
spirators and reform leaders of Johaygnesburg 
had been punished. The premier of Cape Colony, 
whom he believed to be responsible for the plot, 
had escaped unharmed. 

Equally forcible was his comment upon the folly 
of the raiders in delivering themselves into his 
power. “If you want to kill a tortoise,” he said, 
“you must wait until he puts his head out of the 
shell.” This was a perfect parable of Boer policy 
during that lawless expedition. 

His contempt for the adventurers of the mining 
camp, who had settled in his dominions, was 
shown when he opened an address with this 
grim salutation: “ Friends, burghers, thieves, 
murderers, newcomers and others.” 

Equally grim was his method of reproaching the 
reformers of Johannesburg for their ingratitude 
for what he chose to consider benefits received 
from him. “They remind me,’ he said, “of the 
old baboon that is chained up in my yard. When 
he burnt his tail in the Kafirs’ fire the other day, 
he jumped about and bit me, and that just after I 
had been feeding him.” 

“I have reckoned with the British army once 
before!” he exclaimed proudly, when he was 
reminded that the course which he was taking 
might lead to war with a powerful empire. 
“Their rights! Yes, they’ll get them—over my 
dead body!” was his petulant reply to a petition 
from the English-speaking community. One 
saying reveals his courage in defying the 
resources of an empire and the other his narrow- 
ness and blindness in obstructing political 
progress. 

His great rival in South Africa once went to 
Pretoria and sent word to him that he would call 
the next day. “Rhodes can wait or go! I do no 
business on Sunday!” was the reply. He is a 
devout man, who reads his Bible and unhesitat- 
ingly proclaims his religious beliefs. 

President Kruger does not deserve the title of 
“Grand Old Man of South Africa,” for he has no 
sympathy with progress and civilization, but he 
is the quaintest and most picturesque figure in 


recent history. 
ce 
FE older of the two sportsmen, “TI think of 
something that happened here a good 
while ago—something that convinced me dogs can 
talk.” 

The two men were sitting on the veranda of a 
little country hotel in New Jersey, overlooking a 
small lake. Both are widely known among lovers 
of dog and gun, the older man, especially, being 
regarded as the most expert trainer of hunting 
dogs in the state. 

“Beside the fifteen or twenty bird dogs in my 
kennels at the time,” the elder man resumed, “I 
had a big mongrel—a cross between a St. Bernard 
and a mastiff. He had a bad disposition, and 
unless I watched him was constantly bullying the 
other dogs. No one of them was a match for him 
in a fight, and he knew it and terrorized them. 

“I generally took some of the dogs down here 
to the lake for a swim every day. One morning I 
brought a young Irish setter and the big-mongrel. 
The setter had hardly entered the water when the 
mongrel followed him. He seized the setter by 
the neck, and in spite of his struggles held him 
under water. All my shouting hadn’t the slightest 
effect, and finally I had to leap in myself and pull 
the mongrel off, to save the setter’s life. 

“During the day all the dogs were chained up. 
After supper, when I let them out for their usual 
evening run, I noticed that the setter took no part 
in the gambols of the other dogs. He ran first to 
one and then to another until he had visited more 
than half the pack. 

“Each dog that he approached stopped his play 
and went around growling, and with his tail erect 
and stiff. Then, all at once, as if some one had 
given a signal, every one of them started for the 
mongrel and began the worst fight I ever saw. 

“Not one made any mistake. Not one bit any 
other dog except the mongrel; but him they woul! 
literally have torn to pieces if I hadn’t rushed in 
with my heavy whip and driven them off. As it 
was, the mongrel was a mass of cuts and tears, 
and bits of skin were hanging in a dozen places 
I saved his life, but he was never good for anything 
afterward. If the smallest cur came up to him 
and growled he would put his tail between his leg> 
and slink away. 

“What that Irish setter said to the other dog- 
in the pack Idon’tknow. Nobody but the Creato: 
of dogs could tell that, but that he said something 
and that the other dogs understood him, I neve! 
had the slightest doubt. It must have been a sor! 
of Patrick Henry oration—an appeal to fight it ou' 
and throw off the yoke of the oppressor. At an) 
rate, it was effective.” 


2 
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A Canine Patrick Henry. 
VERY time I see this pond,” said the 
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The Rest - Room. 


RS. HELEN CAMPBELL recently pleade: 
M with American women to reserve 01! 
chamber in their homes to which a) 
tired, nervous inmate might go to be alone an 
rest. It must have no other use than this, an 
be absolutely free from intrusion or noise. Sb: 
suggested that it be furnished in soft browns—tl: 
color of the pine wood. 
The Congregationalist describes an actual “resi- 
room” in an ordinary dwelling, “a cozy little dei 
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just large enough to hold two roomy old-fashioned 
eouches, anda big easy chair by the window, 
through which is seen a slope of cool, green grass 
and trees. No ornaments, draperies, books or 
pictures are in the room to distract or suggest 
thought. Such a resort, absolutely apart from 
ordinary uses,” says the Congregationalist, “would 
save many a woman from nervous prostration.” 

There are many homes in which such a retreat 
could be made. But it is doubtful whether the 
family, whose incessant selfish demands have 
driven the old mother or the elder sister to the 
desperate need of such a retreat, would keep their 
demands out of it. 

Something more than a rest-room, with brown 
couches and a grassy outlook is needed to preserve 
the sanity of the nervous American woman. In 
many a community she is carrying on just now 
work enough for three or four women—the work 
which God set her in her home; work in civic 
reform; art-clubs; temperance, patriotic or 
archzological societies; whist-tournaments; edu- 
cational or social undertakings. 

“This one thing I do,” St. Paul was content to 


say. 

An old Christian Indian woman died in Wyoming 
not long since who had given her life against 
tremendous odds to the uplifting of her family. 
She had fought against heathenism, want and 
disease, yet it was said of her, “Her face was a 
benediction and her voice was peace.” 

Our nervous white woman must endeavor to 
build a rest-room in her life and her heart, or the 
one in her home will give her but partial relief. 


——_—_~o". ——- 


WHY HE WOULDN’T SHOOT. 


The opposition to Jews throughout Europe isa 
matter of most serious import, but now and then | 
it gives rise to a scene of real comedy. The | 
burgomaster of Vienna, Doctor Liiger, is known 
throughout Austria as an intolerant hater of the 
race. The other day he received a deputation 
consisting of three soldiers, and in the course of 
conversation asked one of them, sarcastically: 

“What should you do if the emperor ordered 
you to shoot the burgomaster of Vienna?’ 

“I should shoot him,” replied the soldier, 
stolidly. ) 

“Ah!” exclaimed Doctor Liiger. “And what is 
your religion?” 

“Tam a Protestant.” 

“In that case,” said the doctor, “I am only 
slightly surprised.” 

He then repeated his questions to the next 
soldier, who replied that he, too, should shoot the 
burgomaster, but that he was a Catholic. 

Doctor Liiger looked grave and somewhat 
startled. Then he turned 60 the third soldier. 

“Should you shoot me?” be demanded. 

“No,” replied the soldier. 

“And why not, my friend?” continued the 
burgomaster. ‘What is your religion?” 

“IT am a Jew,” returned the man. 

“What!” cried the doctor. “And don’t you 
know that I am the greatest Jew-baiter in all 
Austria and Hungary to boot?” 

“Oh,” replied the Jew, ‘it’s because I have no 
gun. I’m the drummer of the regiment.” 
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COURTESY VERSUS CONVENIENCE. 





Matt W. Ransom, late senator from North 
Carolina and minister to Mexico, made politeness 
a point of conscience, and his manners were 
celebrated throughout the capital. One day as 
he was walking to the Senate chamber, according | 
to a story told in the Washington Post, he saw 
approaching him the very worst bore of his | 
acquaintance. The senator was alarmed. Many | 
things were on his mind at the time and he dreaded 
the thought of half an hour in such company. 

Nearer and nearer came the bore, but as he 
smiled and touched his hat, Ransom’s feelings 
overcame him. With a short ‘““Howdy-do,” the | 
senator brushed swiftly past. 

The bore had paused, but evidently hurt at 
this curt dismissal, proceeded sadly on his way. | 
Ransom’s conscience smote him. His conduct 
had been such as it had never been before. After | 
ten steps he turned, and with a pleasant smile, 
called back: 


“Good-by, Simpkins. I’ve been thinking a 
mighty heap about you lately, Simpkins.” 
The bore’s face relaxed delightedly. ‘ Ah!” 


said he, returning. 
Ransom waved 
hands, erying: 
“T’ve been thinking a mighty heap about you 
lately, Simpkins, but don’t come back, Simpkins, 
don’t come back!” 


him back wildly with both 
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AN INNOCENT CRITIC. 


Governor Roosevelt is always glad of a laugh. | 
A short time ago he enjoyed an opportunity and | 
paid for it. The incident happened while be was 
visiting Cornell University during a convention. 
The students, glad of a chance to display their 
enthusiasm, entertained the governor at one of 
the fraternity houses. Just as he was about to 
leave, one of his staff said to him: 

“Governor, the boys have the foundation of a 


capital library, and I think they would appreciate | 


a copy of your ‘Rough Riders.’ ”’ 

“All right, boys,” said the governor, heartily, 
“I'll be glad to send you a copy with my compli- 
ments. The book would be but a small return for 
your hospitality.” | 

ee one of the students broke in excit- 
edly: 

“That's so, governor, I've read it.” 


CERTAINLY WORTH SOMETHING. — 


Tn a rural community in one of the Middle States | 
dwelt a man who made a vow in 1856 that he would | 


wear his hair and beard untrimmed until John C. | 
Fremont should be elected President of the United 
States. 

He Kept that yow for forty years, at the end of | 


| reign of King John, and has remained in the Soar 
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which time he had nearly a half-bushel of hair on 
his head and face. Then, coming w the conclu- 
sion, toward which his mind had been gradually | 
working for a long time, that General Fremont’s 
death in the interval bad practically absolved him 
from his vow, he decided to have his hair cut and 
his beard shaved off clean. On his next visit to | 
the county-seat he went to a barber-shop and was | 
soon relieved of the hirsute burden he had carried 
for four decades. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Have to charge you half a dollar for that job,” | 
said the barber, looking at the mass that lay on | 
the floor. 

“Half a dollar!” he gasped. “Don't I get any-| 
thing for the hair?” | 





Bret Harte will Relate 


IN THE DOUBLE THANKSGIVING NUMBER of | 
THE COMPANION, issued on November 23d, 
the 


Amusing and Exciting Incidents 


Of his first visit to a Western mining camp. 
The sketch strikingly illustrates the reckless, 
but often generous, character of the American 
miner in those old, bad days, and is a notable 
chapter in the autobiography of a famous 
American author. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is received 
by us in November and December, with $1.75, | 
a year’s subscription price, we will send | 
THE COMPANION from the date the name is | 
received until January 1, 1900, and for a full 
year from that date. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION CALENDAR will 
also be given to each new subscriber. 





TAKEN FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 


One of the cleverest journalistic medleys ever 
published was printed in London Fun, and after- 
ward widely copied in the other English papers. 
It brings in the names of most of the London | 
periodicals quite ingeniously. 


Tn the a pert of this the Nineteenth Century 
of the Christian Era a Citizen of the World 
strolled at night along Pali Mail on his ney | 

avia to Whitehall, accompanied only by the 
Echo of his footsteps. An old Engineer and 
soldier of the Queen, he had traversed by Land 
and Water the greater part of the Globe and had, 
since his "Broad Arrow days, fought under more 
than one Standard. } 

Taking out his Tablet he stood and wrote as 
follows: “The study of Public Opinion offers a 
wide for the intelligent Spectator and 
Examiner of the Times—”’ 

At this moment a Watchman, who had been a 
close Observer of his movements, approached | 
and said, ‘Come, my noble Sportsman, you must | 
move on!” ‘ 

“And what if I refuse?” demanded the other, | 
standing like a Rock, with his back against a Post, 
immovable as 7’emple Bar. 

“To be Brief with you, my friend, I shall in 
Truth stay here a Week if L think proper.” 

“Well,” rejoined the Civilian, “I am_ the 
appointed Guardian of this thoroughfare Al the 
Year Round, and I protest against your making 
— Sketch or Record here. Are you a Builder?” 

nstantly a grasp of Jron was laid on bis arm. 

“Do you wish me to Punch your head?” asked 
the Traveller. 

“Oh no,” repiied the other, all of a Quiver; 
“pray don’t; I was only in Fun!” 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


A loaf of bread six hundred years old is some- 
thing of an antiquity. Such a loaf is to be found 
at Ambaston, in Derbyshire, England. It was 
included in a grant of land from the crown in the 


family ever since. 


Almost as great a curiosity as this is a house 
eleven hundred years of age and yet fit for habita- | 
tion. This old dwelling, the oldest inhabited 
house in England, was built in the time of King 
Offa of Mercia. It is octagonal in shape, the 
walls of its lower story being of great thickness. 
The upper part is of oak. At one time the house 
was fortified and known by the name of St. Ger- 
man’s gate. It stands close to the river Ver, and 
only a few yards from St. Alban’s Abbey. 

Old bread and old houses grow juvenile in com- 

arison with a marria; roposal thirty-four | 

undred years of age, which is in existence in the 
British Museum. It is the oldest marriage pro- 
posal of which there is any definite record. It 
consists of about ninety-eight lines of very fine 


| cuneiform writing, and is on a small clay tablet 


made of Nile mud. It is a marriage proposal of a 


| Pharaoh for the hand of the daughter of the King 
| of Babylon. i 
1530 B.C. 


lt was written about the year 


A WOMAN’S TEAR. 


The tears of lovely woman had been a mystery 
through the ages, but James Smithson, the 
founder of the Smithsonian Institution, deter- 
mined that the secret should be a secret no longer. 


One day he saw a tear slip down a lady’s cheek 
and instantly sought to catch it in a small vial 
which he constantly carried with him. 

One-half the precious drop goonpes. but havin 
reserved the other half, Mr. Smithson submitte 
t to reagents, and next day published to the 

world the fact that it was simply microcosmic 
salt, with muriate of soda and three or four saline 
substances held in solution. | 
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WORTH A BROAD GRIN. 


The spontaneous and happy wit of the late | 
Isaac H. Bromley, for many years a writer of; 
New York Tri/vne leaders, is recalled by the 
example below: 


One day in the Tribune office the veteran jour- 
nalist, Charles T. Congdon, was talking of the 
delightful reading he bad found in Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, and remarked that if be were ever in jail 
he would be quite contented with that 

“Of course you would,” said Bromley. 
had Bayle, you could get out.” 


“Tf you 


COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 


can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. | 








| The Vantine Oriental 
Perfumes and Soaps 


have a lasting and a lingering fragrance 
—they’re triple extracts, all of them, 
5 Odors: Sandalwood, Chichi (Bouquet), . 

Portocal Azuma (Orange Blossom), Viorienta 

(Violet), Gul Reazee (Shower of Roses). 

| 1-oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 2-oz. bottle, 

| 75 cts., post-paid. The Vantine Soaps, 

| same odors, 15 cts. a cake, post-paid. 

The Vantine Catalogue Free. 

A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, 

877 and 879 Broadway, N. Y. 














A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





2 or 8 letters) in any one of five different styles, and 
‘urnish 2 QUIRES of finest quality WRITING PAPER 
(white or tinted), stamped with monogram, in a hand- 
some box, with envelopes (not stamped) : 


Monogram stamped in plain colors, $1.25. 
Monogram s — ae in gold or silver, 1.40. 
Monogram illuminated (two colors), 1.50, 


ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONO- 
GRAMS, MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 
Wedding Invitations|Finest Quality 
and Announcements|Kngraved Vis tingCards 
Engraved on © r (Including Copper Plate. 
late. La’ .  |Latest Styles. cts. for 
Finest Papers. Full 50. 1.00 for 
set of samples onrequest.|Samples Free. 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














From a poor position to a 
‘ood one without loss of time. 
undreds of our students 


Draughtsmen, 
Engineers, Architects. 





ographers and Bookkeepers. We | 
guarantee to give you a | 
thorough technical educa- 

tion by mail. Mention the | 
profession you wish to enter. | 





Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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Criterion 


SELF-PLAYING 


Music Box 
$6... 


| Is the latest and most ap- 
| proved of all the Music Boxes 

_ interchangeable Tune- 
| 3. 





| The Piano cannot produce the richness attained 
| by the Criterion unless played by six or eight hands, 
| and then the players must be experts. It is superior 
| toevery other make in tone and simplicity of construc 


tion. The durability you’ll appreciate years from now, 
after inferior makes would have been worn out and 
useless. Disks are easily changed—they are practi 


cally indestructible. 

Charming Home Entertainments may be ar 
ranged without notice if a Criterion is in the parlor 
dancing, singing, instrumental renderings—hymus anid 
church music, too. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


on ten days’ trial. 
money back, if not entirely satisfied 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York, 
Agents Wanted. 


Catalogue 
Free # # 


on receipt ofprice. We 
will send the Criterion 
You can return it, and get your 
Write 





Or inquire of Dealers in Musi- 
cal Instruments and Jewelers 
Insist on a Criterion ..... 


| 
There is no “ Just as Good.” 
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117 Y to 129 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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find that there is an absence of careless, hurried work- 
manshi 
who are paid b 
mestion of how much they can 
“Mandel” suits and coats retain their shape, wear well and look 
The faultless style 
gives the form a symmet 
coomapetne touch, .which only the finest custom-made gar 
impart. 

We respectfully ask “you NOT to associate the “Mandel’’ gar 
those PROMISCUOUSLY sold by catalogue, and NOT 
to confound our suits and coats with the COMMON offerings of 


merchants often make a 
arment, and thus a good rule to go by is to deal with a repu- 
table house—one you have perfect confidence in. 


How well we merit 
known character of our 
eareer; by our exclusive styles and exceedingly low prices. 


TAILOR-MADE $ TAILOR-MADE $ 
COATS as low as 3 
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A 34-PAGE BOOK 
OF FASHIONS. 
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-Five Years producing the best styles and Ww 
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quantities of our shoes, was asked 
what impressed him most in “Pin- 
gree” Shoes. He replied, two things: 
First, they have a strong individual- 
ity—a style peculiarly their own. 
Second, they DO wear like iron. 
“Pingree” Shoes always bear our 
name. If, in addition, you see the 


positively depend on getting the best 
ever made for these prices. 


“Governor 


FOR WOMEN, ¢¢ 


$3.00. 
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Pingree Shoe Talk. 


A metropolitan retailer who has sold large 


following trade-names on the soles, you can 


99 FOR MEN, 


$4.00. 
Composite” 
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ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER. 


Write us for 
Catalogue and other 





Made in various shapes and weights, adapted 


Established 1866. 
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wear, always the best-looking and best-wearing, and certainly the most comfortable 


Pingree & Smith, Detroit, 


Makers of Good Shoes for Women, Men and Children. 





information. 
for all occasions, from social functions to street 
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The toad has caught her spreading foot 
In “devil’s shoe-string” on the hill, 

And the mouse that nibbled the filling ears 
From the waste of the corn has fallen ill. 


Tbe cutworm finds his larder bare, 
Aud plies with seythe on leaf and vine; 

And the butterfly droops with an aching wing 
Where the beads of the first frost glories shine. 


The June-bug dies a death of cold, 
A beggar by the doodie’s gate ; 

And the grasshopper shakes in his flimsy coat, 
And says to the ant, “It is growing late.” 


The cricket has brought her settic in 

By the hearth where the kettle croons and sighs ; 
She has lost the world in its summer bloom, 

And she sits and sings and wipes her eyes. 


‘The sparrow has moved to an empty nest, 
The chattering vagabond,—all forlorn, 

For the minstrel that made his dwelling there, 
To the sheltering arms of the south has gone. 


And woe shall come to the worm in the nut, 

And the weevil that spins in the corn shall weep, 
For the cold comes on with a staff of ice, 

When the Autumn shall lay him down to sleep. 
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He Got Forty Cents. 


HE old cireuit preachers did 

not preach for money. The 
“salaries” of pioneer evangelists 
a hundred years later—and even 
now—make a small figure in the 
history of their work. A veteran 
minister gives in the Christian 
Oracle a sample of his youthful 
experience in Kentucky, among the 
hills and woods of the “Dark and 
Bloody Ground.” 

While a student at the Lexington Bible Col- 
lege he met an old mountaineer preacher, known 
familiarly everywhere as “Uncle Jim,” who 
proposed that they should spend a vacation 
together “crying in the wilderness.” 

“You lighten and I'll thunder,” said the old 
man, “and we’ll bring ’em in.” 

They went to the wildest country they could 
find, visited the scattered inhabitants, and called 
a “protracted meeting.” Beginning in a small 
and rarely used “chureh,’”’ the services became 
so thronged that on the last day, which was 
Sunday, the assemblies were held out-of-doors, 
and the preachers talked to two thousand people 
seated on stumps, logs and fence-rails. At the 
close “Unele Jim’ made an appeal in behalf of 
his young colleague. 

“Brethren,” said he, “we have had with us in 
this happy meeting our young brother from the 
Lexington Bible College, and we have all enjoyed 
his logical discourses. It is his desire, brethren, 
to return to school to complete his education, and 
you all know, beloved, that a man cannot get 
an education without money. Our brother has 
labored for us faithfully; the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and I am sure you will all be most happy 
to contribute something toward compensating 
him for his services. We cannot pass round the 
hat among these stumps and logs, so just come 
up, brethren, after the benediction, and hand the 
money to me.” 

The “young brother’ waited at a respectful 
distance while the congregation melted away. At 
last Uncle Jim came to him with a thoughtful 
face, and something in his hand. 

“Well, my son,” he said, after a pause, 
“Brother Jones, candidate for the state senate, 
gave me forty cents. You take a quarter and 
I’ll keep fifteen cents, and maybe it’ll pay our 
toll.’”’ 

“Poor preach, poor pay,”’ laughed the student. 

“No,” said Uncle Jim, “the truth is, none of 
these mountain folks have any money. ‘They 
live on sang, snakeroot and huckleberries, and 
not one in ten of ‘em sees five dollars in a year.” 

The young man preached through his vacation, 
rode in all two hundred miles (reducing by fifty 
pounds the flesh of his borrowed horse), wore 
out a thirty-seven-dollar suit of clothes, and 
received in contributions seven dollars and 
twenty-five cents. 
experience, and. robust health, and been instru- 
mental in adding a hundred people to the church. 

No genuine apostle of the Master was ever 
discontented with such wages. 
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The Source of His Courage. 


IKE most men of high courage, Gen. Joseph 
L E. Wheeler is a deeply religious man. He 
was brought up in the Episcopal Church, 

with reverence for sacred things and faith in the 
efficacy of prayer. One of bis former secretaries 
tells in the Chicago Record that some years ago, 
when the general was engaged in a canvass for 


Congress, he spent the night at the house of a} 


constituent. 


_His host accompanied him to the room at bed- 
time, and bade him good night, but being reminded 
that the general might want a glass of water 
before retiring, he carried a pitcher to the room 
and entered without knocking. He was surprised 
to find General Wheeler on his knees before the 


But he had gained a priceless | 
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bed en in his deyotions. He waited rever- 
peg J until the general rose, and apologized for 
the intrusion. 


“Don’t mention it,” said General Wheeler. : “I 
think all of us ought to kneel before we retire, 
and thank our Maker for His mercies.” 

The members of General Wheeler’s staff say 
that during the Santiago campaign he never la: 
down to sleep without offering a prayer, an 
never rose in the morning without thanking God 
for His protection. 
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Traps for Ghosts. 


EW ORLEANS is an old city and has a 
N considerable Old World and negro popula- 
tion which is very superstitious. As a 
natural result the city has—or did have—many 
“haunted” houses. A few years ago a Louisiana 
branch of the Society for Psychical Research was 
founded there, largely for the purpose of investi- 
gating those haunted houses, and persons who 
were inclined to accept certain “occult phenom- 
ena” as true, looked for a rich harvest of knowl- 
edge. What sort of harvest was really reaped is 
disclosed by a member of the society, in the New 
Orleans 7'imes-Democrat. 


It occurred to this gentleman and a few of his 
associates that the first thing to be done was to 
find out the best-authenticated cases of “haunts.” 
They did this, and finally located three houses, in 
the old quarter, which had been full of “spirits” 
for generations. 

They went to the houses, placed themselves 
there in the darkness, and listened. a had 
scarcely begun to do so when strange ings 
began happen—stealthy footsteps were heard 
on the stairs, with the rustle of dress, the creak- 
ing of doors, strange cries, the pattering of chil- 
dren’s feet, and all manner of other unaccountable 
noises. 

The next thing to be done was to eliminate the 
possibility of error. So the ny neem who were 
pecmnnee ns J this branch of the inquiry procured 
several rat-traps, and set them in the first haunted 
house. During the very first night nine monstrous 
rats were captured. The next night the investi- 
gators came again to listen for ghosts, but no 

hosts walked. Not a mysterious sound was 

ard in the house, either that night or afterward. 

The next house was said to be haunted by the 
on of a one-legged gunsmith, who, according 

tradition, had been murdered there by a negro. 
He was heard by the investigators stumping 
around the rooms, in the darkness of the night. 
It was so strange and unratlike a sound that the 
investigators did not believe that rats could have 
made it. Nevertheless, they set traps, and that 
night caught eleven enormous rats. 

he ghost of the “one-legged gunsmith” was 
never heard again in that house, nor any other 
ost. It was haunted no more. 

The third and last experiment was made in a 
house where “groans and the sound of some one 
walking to fro” were heard. The investiga- 
tors lay in wait and heard the groans and the 
walking. They set their traps, and the rats were 
found to be so humerous that it took three nights 
to clear them out. But after that no more groans 
and no more walking were heard. 

How the sounds were produced they do not 
— to know; but they do know that all 

came quiet as soon as the premises were 
cleared of rats. After this excellent work the 
Louisiana branch of the Society for Psychical 
Research disbanded. 
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A Blind Letter. 
IM “teers aon correspondence is a 








heavy burden upon public men. They 

are bombarded with letters from admir- 
ers and critics alike. To answer unnecessary 
communications is to court a continuance of the 
evil. The argument was long urged upon the late 
Bishop of Wakefield, England, who felt it to be 
part of his duty to answer every letter he received, 
even though its writer was evidently insane. 


On this last score the bishop’s friends protested 
vigorously, but the good man replied: 

“Well, poor things, I don’t fancy many people 
write to them, and perhaps my letters give them 
a little pleasure.” 

Occasionally a perfectly sane letter gave the 
recipient more trouble than the most elaborate 
effusion of a crazed mind. The bishop’s son and 
biographer prints a sample communication 
exactly reproduced. 

“May it please your Lordship, 

“To inform me my Lord whether I have a Legal 
jee to a Grave or not, supposing my Grand- 
father on my Mother’s side, my Lordship, and the 
said Grandfather had no son, and my mother was 
the eldest re and I am my Mother’s Oldest 
Child and only Son, my Lordship, who would, 
become into possession of the said Grave my 
Lordship, sopposing my Father looses my Mother, 
my Lordship, has a Legal Right to bury my 
Mother, in the said Grave, if it is not left, in the 
aforesaid, Grandfather’s Will, ~~. Lordship, 
hasn’t the aforesaid grandfather’s Granson the 
amt Right of the said Grave, my Lordship, has 
a Son-in-la Right, before a Granson, to 
the said Grave, my Lordship, has my sister a 
Legal Right to have my Father buryed in the 
same Grave, my Lordship, without the consent of 
her Brother, -, Lordship, is that Grave invested 
with Vicar’s Rights, so that no one can interfear 
with the said Grave, ~ Lordship, the said Grave 
has a Head Stone on it and there was a certain 
amount of Fees to be paid, before, the said Vicar 
allows the said stone to be put over the Grave 
my Lordship, would not that Grave devolve an 
become Freehold Property, my Lordship, may it 
please your Grace to send me a reply. 

“From yours truly a 

The letter was deciphered, and the anxious 
inquirer got his reply. 
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An Equatorial Strike. 


ERHAPS the most justifiable strike on 
record was one which occurred on the 
Uganda Railroad in East Africa a few 

months ago. No board of arbitration was sum- 
moned, but the justice of the demands of four 
thousand strikers was recognized, and the strike 
finally received the official approval of the rail- 
road officials. The circumstances of the case 
were extraordinary. The Indian coolies, strung 
out in an immensely long line, were working away 
with pick and shovel, when suddenly a huge lion 
sprang from the thicket, felled one laborer with a 
single blow from its paw, and crushed in the skull 
of another poor fellow. Every coolie in sight 
took to his heels and made for the camp a mile 
away. 

The alarm was given and the English engineer 
seized a rifle and ran to the spot, followed by his 
assistant. But the lion had finished his meal, and 
fragments of two corpses alone remained to tell 
the horrid tale. 

The men went to work the next morning, while 
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armed guards paced up and down along the line 

of construction. The precaution availed little. 

Forty-eight hours after the first tragedy another 

workman was seized and dragged into the bush. 

i three weeks the list of victims numbered 
een. 

A pardonable reluctance for work under such 
conditions was manifest among the workmen, but 
their employers prevailed on them still to con- 
tinue. The first morning of the fourth week, as 
the men started to work, they were led by a coolie 
overseer, a huge man wei ng over two hundred 
pounds. As he reached the track, he turned to 
| some instruction to his men, and just then a 
ion leaped upon him from behind a pile of lumber, 
smashing his skull by a single blow. 

The brute planted his forefeet on the corpse, 
and began to eat, while the shivering Indians 
stood paralyzed with horror. Ina minute or two 
parte came up and a dozen rifles were emptied 
nto the lion. 

The coolies now became openly rebellious, but 
a servile race is slow to rise in revolt, and it was 
not until twenty-eight of their number had been 
killed that the men threw down their shovels and 
absolutely refused to work. 

A consultation of the authorities was held, and 
the next day a at hunt was instituted, which 
did not end until the last lion had been killed or 
driven from the neighborheod. Then the strike 
ended, and the men returned to work. 










ie! By J 9 hin 


4e 
I’ve heard them praise thy beauty,—precious flower! 
And though I cannot even tell thy hue 
Nor note thy grace, as blooming in thy bower 
Each blushing petal tempts the morning dew ; 





Yet I can touch thee, and from this can tell, 
Some form, most beautiful, my lips doth press, 
And read thy deeper secret in the smell, 
Like incense, breathing back to my caress. 


There is a world no darkness can obscure, 

And voids more vast than outward sense may fill, 
To the fond eyes of love, a test more sure,— 

A beauty that to mind is visible! 


+> 
* 





Economizing on Fuel. 


‘* 1 °M getting tired of the fuss you are making 
| about that kitchen coal,” remarked Mr. 
Spendlittle to his wife. “I know it has 
some slack in it, but I’ll just take that slack, after 
you’ve sifted some coal for the stove, and I’ll 
show you I can burn it in the furnace.” 


“What! The slack?” 

“Yes, the slack.” 

“Td like to see you doit.” 

Mr. Spendlittle was as good as his word. He 
even assisted in sifting the coal, and when he had 
a coal-bucket full of the “slack” he took it down 
to the basement and dumped it into the furnace, 
2 a a somewhat sluggish fire was burning at 

ne time. 

Half an hour afterward, not being able to 
observe any increase in the heat of the rooms, he 
went down to the basement again to “stir up the 
fire a little,” and opened the furnace door. 

Now there is a stage in a coal fire, as yt te 
knows, at which it needs only a little fres air, 
let in thus, to leap fiercely into flame. mes og ed 
Mr. Spendlittle’s furnace-fire had reached this 
stage, for as soon as he opened the door, there 
was a terrific explosion. 

He jumped back quickly, but not quickly 
enough. The outgush of flame burned off his 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and ruined beyond 
repair a shapely chin-beard that it had taken him 
months to cultivate. 

He had no time to take account of personal 
damages, however, for a piercing scream warned 
him A. .... something terrible had happened 
up-stairs. 

He hurried up, and found all the rooms full of 
smoke and dust, the furnace pipe a hopeless 
wreck, and his wife scared nearly out of her wits. 

It took half a day to repair the damages, and 
then Mr. Spendlittle sat down and made a mental 
computation of what his experiment in household 
a had cost him. It was something like 


Damage to walls and curtains 

approximately) $7.50 

Repairs to furnace-p pe, 2.50 
Loss on eyebrows, etc., severe, but 

really nominal. 





Total $10.00 
Possible saving of coal, 10 
Net cost, $9.90 


“Tt didn’t pay,” soliloquized Mr. Spendlittle. 
——_sor 


A Bargain in Fares. 


IVEN bargains and a bargain-hunter, and 
her purchases end only with the money 
in her purse. A woman who belongs in 


the head and front of this class boarded a street- |- 


ear, carrying with difficulty a huge market-basket 
filled with the odds and ends of a department 
store. She was scarcely seated before she started 
at the conductor’s voice. 


“Fare, please.” 

The woman got out her purse with difficulty, 
and rummaged through its various compartments. 

“Dear! dear!” she murmured. “I was sure I 
had saved a fare, or I never should have bought 
those three odd dusters.” 

Then she added to the conductor, “I live at the 
end of the line, and will pay you then.” 

“You must pay now, lady,” replied the fare- 
taker. ‘That’s the rule.” 

“But I haven’t any money,” she objected. 

“Well, I tell you, ga me a five-cent bargain 
and you can redeem it at the end of the trip; only 
we don’t take dusters on this line.” 

The woman hesitated a moment; then she dived 
into her basket and brought up a long bar of 
laundry soap. 

Everybody in the car laughed as the conductor 
rang up her fare. 


<9 >—__——_— 


Mad Elephant. 
| N “Tent Life in Tiger-Land,” Mr. James Inglis 





relates the escape of one of his friends from a 
mad elephant. The brute had been making 
mighty efforts to wrench up the stake to which he 
was chained, and at last he succeeded. With the 
first desperate bound forward, the heavy ankle- 
chains, frayed and worn in one link, had snapped 
asunder; and with the huge stake trailing behind 
him, he charged down on the camp with a scream 
of fury. 
The cry was raised, “Run, run, sahibs, the 
ss has gone must [mad]! He has broken 
We started to our feet and ran. The servants 
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fled in all directions. One man was overtaken 
and killed, another was seized and flung into the 
river, and then the maddened beast vented his 
fury on the tent. 
rom the other shore of the river we could see 
the elephant, who had thus scattered us, in a 
— frenzy of rage, kneeling on the shapeless 
eap of cloth, furniture and poles, and digging his 
tusks with savage fury into the hangings and 
canvas, in the very abandonment of rage. 

Then we realized that our friend and companion, 
Mac, had been left in the tent. We held our breath, 
and dared not look into each other’s faces. Every- 
thing showed as clearly as if it had been day. We 
saw an elephant tossing the strong canvas canopy 
about. Thrust after thrust was made by the pao 
into the folds of cloth. Raising his huge trunk, he 
would scream in the very frenzy of his wrath, but 
at last he staggered to his feet and rushed into 
the Jungle. 

And then joy! a muffled voice was heard from 
beneath the tent folds: “Get me out of this, you 
fellows, or I’ll be smothered!” 

In trying to leave the tent, Mac’s foot had caught 
in a rope, and the whole falling canopy had come 
down upon him, hurling the table and a few cane 
chairs over him. His escape had been miraculous. 
The brute in one of his savage, purposeless thrusts 
had pierced the ground between his arm and his 
ribs, pinning bis afghan coat into the earth, and 
the tent-cloth had several times been pressed so 
closely over his face as almost to stifle him. He 
said that he felt himself sinking into unconscious- 
~ when the brute fortunately got up and rushed 
off. 


o> 
> 





One Use for Cigarettes. 


a useful purpose, and if the example is 
followed, the evil may in time be, to some 
extent, palliated. The credit of the discovery 
belongs to a young married woman of Washington, 
who revealed her method to a reporter of the Star. 


“You see,” said she, “I would rather Ned didn't 
smoke at all, but so long as he does I prefer 
cigarettes, and stipulate that he shall roll them 
himself. it’s the only way I can get my errands 
done for me down-town, or ever make him 
remember to pay the ws bill on the last day 
before the discount is off. 

“Now, when Ned starts out in the morning I 
take bis package of cigarette Reners aud write 
memoranda on them in pencil. If it is stuff from 
the greengrocer’s, I make a list on the top paper 
of the pack, and he is sure to see it about the time 
he gets to the corner, and he goes in and leaves 
the order. 

“If I want him to telephone Alice to come to 
luncheon, I note the fact about three papers 
down, and he is sure to get the message soon 
after he reaches the office. 

“When I bave anything I want him to run out 
and attend to at noon, I put a memorandum on 
the sixth paper, and he is certain to read it just as 
he is coming back to the office from his luncheon. 
And if it is something I want brought home for 
dinner, I ony! need to write ‘bread’ or ‘beefsteak,’ 
or whatever it is, on the tenth paper, and it comes 
home promptly. e 

“T tell you there is nothing like executive ability 
when it comes to menacing your husband.” _ 

The inference is that the husband will in time 
relinquish the cigarette habit. 


} A T last the cigarette habit has been put to 


——<¢ > ____—__ 


The Man from Boston. 


NGLISHMEN are often surprised at the 
FE rapidity with which the ups and downs of 
life pursue each other on this continent. 
Poor men become rich, and rich men become poor, 
with a quickness that amazes our more conserva- 
tive cousins. Not long ago a young Englishman 
illustrated this point by a story which has found 
its way into the New York Tribune. 


In Texas, said he, I made the acquaintance of 
a well-dressed and well-educated Bostonian. He 
was travelling for a manufacturer of agricultural 
machinery, and although he put on some airs, he 
talked very agreeably. We happened to be in 
Bowie, Montague County, and as we were chatting 
one day, a rough-looking rancher approached us, 
and slapping my acquaintance on the shoulder, 
asked him drink. The hardware traveller 
declined haughtily, saying: “‘Excuse me, sir. 
never drink with strangers.” 

“Oh, we’re not exactly strangers, pardner,” 
retorted the cheerful Texan. “I remember when 
you was through here last summer.” : 

“IT was never here before in my life, sir,” 
answered the dr with offended dignity. 

Just then two more Texans came in, and the 
first one turned to them for corroboration. 

“Haven't we all seen this gentleman before?” 











he asked. 


Looking the man over, the other two said: 

“Sure, Bill. He was through here last summer, 
leading a dancing bear.” : 

And in spite of my Boston friend’s denial I 
found out that the Texans were right. 


———____—_¢¢->—__—_ 


Every Inch a Sultan. 


HE late Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Hassan, 

was one of the most striking figures of the 

Oriental world. Standing about six feet 

three inches, he was dark in face, having, though 
a descendant of Mohammed, some negro blood. 


His clothes, says the author of “A Journey in 
Morocco,” were spotless white, made like those 
worn by ordinary tribesmen, but of finer stuff. 
Colors he never wore, nor jewelry, except a silver 
ring with a large diamond. Once a man asked 
him for this as a keepsake. He half drew it off, 
but replaced it, saying with a quiet smile: - 

“No, I will keep it, but you can have its value in 
money, if you choose.” 

His clothes he never wore more than a day, and 
his servants claimed them as perquisites, so that 
his wardrobe must have been pretty extensive, 
even for a king. , 

Upon a journey, he carried almost all his 
possessions packed on camels, and when in need 
of amusement he would say to a servant, “Bring 
me the telescope the Belgian minister gave _me 
ten years ago,” or “the watch the Queen of Eng- 
land sent me,” and the unlucky man to whom h° 
spoke had to produce the article, if he unpacked 
a hundred camels in the search. 





or ——— 


Antithesis. 


ONSIEUR CALINO likes to repeat any 
M fine word which he hears. He was lately 
visiting a lady who had a black cat which 

she humorously called “Snowflake.” 


“Why do you call him ‘Snowflake?’” Calino 
innocently asked. 

“Oh, by antithesis,” she said. 

By and by, at dinner, the lady asked Calino: 

“How do you find these melons? We raised 
them ourselves, you know.” P 

“Ah, I find them delicious—by antithesis, you 
know,” he answered. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Baby-Signs. 


The last half of a forty-mile ride is not likely | trim little board-walk lay a heap of soft, white 
to be as much fun as the first half. That is | cloth that somebody had dropped. Those were | when the baby cried, you know. She got up in 
what the little Todhunters were thinking. For | Erie’s “signs!’’ Everybody smiled at them, until, | such a hurry the chair tipped over and she) 


sight. Under one of the trees was a rocking- | just by that tipped-over rocker and that sewing- 
chair tipped over backward, and half-way up the | work, Eric?” cried puzzled Katharine. 
“Why,” Erie explained, gravely, “she did that 





Nuts to Crack. 
1. 


¢ FAMOUS ANIMALS OF FACT AND FABLE. 


Two outcast babes I fed and kindly nourished; 


the last mile it had been very quiet indeed in | just as they were leaving the little brown home | dropped her sewing on the walk. He’s the first [course of years, through them a city flourished. 
“Grandpa Tod’s” big surrey. Then Katharine | behind, a sharp, imperative little wail sounded. | baby, prob’ly.” 


broke the silence with a great sigh that could be | The baby, crying! 
distinctly heard above the gentle clitter-clatter of 


the wheels and the thuds of Bonnibel’s 
hoofs. 

They were passing a bit of a lonely, 
unpainted house. 

“There’s a baby in that house,” 
mamma said, suddenly, and her sweet 
voice was as cheery as if she were not 
tired at all. 

“Where? I don’t see one,” Eric said. 

“On the clothes-line!”’ laughed mamma, 
pointing to a row of flapping little 
dresses. “I can always tell which are the 
baby-houses, Monday afternoons! And 
I always look. I like to find the little 
wet petticoats and shirts, and when I 
don’t find them, I’m always so sorry for 
that house!’ 

“Why, I never looked !”’ said Katharine. 

“Nor I,” Erie chimed in. 

Grandpa Tod laughed. “I’m seventy- 
two years old, and I never looked. I’m 
going to begin now.” 

*“So’m I 1” 

“And I bd 

“ An’ me, too.”’ 

lt was the tiniest little Todhunter who 
said that, and they all laughed. She had 
just waked up and everybody knew she 
hadn’t the least idea what she was saying 
“Me, too,”’ to! 

At the next house there were no little 
flapping clothes on the line; but Grandpa 
Tod nodded his gray head decisively. 

“There’s a baby in that house,” he 


said. 

“Why, Grandpa Tod, I don’t see a 
sign of one!’ Eric cried. ‘“‘Is there?” he 
added, politely. 

*1 see a sign,” and grandpa let Bonni- 
bel walk past the pretty white house very 
slowly. 

Mamma smiled. She saw the sign, too. 
Then Katharine saw it. 

“It’s that board nailed ‘cross the 
kitchen door, to keep him from tumbling 
out!” she cried; and at the sound of her 
voice a small brown head and two round, 
brown eyes appeared above the board. 

“Well, then, why don’t they wash his 
clothes ?’’ remarked Eric, gravely. 

After that they looked at all the houses 
for baby-signs. It was great fun. The 
first one they passed that had no “sign’’ 
at all, Katharine’s bright little face 
clouded over. 

“I’m sorry for that house!” she mur- 
mured. 

Sometimes it was a battered dolly, 
sometimes a little cart, or chair, or baby- 
carriage. Sometimes one discovered the 
sign, and sometimes another. More often 
than not, it was on the clothes-line they 
found it. 

“There’s a baby there—hark!” said 
mamma, and they all listened. Some one 
inside the open screen door was singing 
in a low, monotonous, sweet croon. 

“He’s just going to sleep,’’ whispered 
Katharine. “Drive soft, grandpa.” 

At another house, Grandpa Tod dis- 
covered the “sign,’’ and such a queer one! 
Even mamma couldn’t find it. 

“You sure, Grandpa Tod?” Eric cried. 

“There’s the sign,” was all grandpa 
would say; and how everybody hunted, 
while Bonnibel stopped for a drink of 
running water at thetrough. But nobody 
found it but grandpa. 

“We give it up—you’ll have to tell,” 
the children said at last. And then, with 
his whip, Grandpa Tod pointed to a row 
of poppy plants, with all the bright 
blossoms lying in* wilted little heaps 
beside them. 

“Oh!” mamma said. 

“Oh!” the rest chorused. 

“Yes, he’s a witch of a baby, too, to 
pick them all off!” laughed grandpa. 

“Are you sure ’bout that sign, grand- 
pa?” Katharine asked, doubtfully. 

“Sure; but if you’re not, little 
‘Thomas,’ there’s another one for you !’’- 

It was a little pink sunbonnet lying 


beside the road, with a wilted little poppy- 


head near it! 
long at all. It came to an end too soon. 


sign and the most puzzling one of them all. 


They were passing a pleasant little brown 
home set in a halo of vines. No one was in 





And right then the forty-mile drive ended. 





“But what made you think he was in there, | 


Sagi 
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But now ask these children three, 
Baby Bun, Sweet Sue, and Jake, 
‘What's the nicest thing you see?” 


There it stands upon the shelf, 
Scalloped, round, and rather small, 
It would never tell itself 


What a joy it is to all. “Tis the pan for birthday cake.’ 


Gingerbread for Baby Bun 
When her birthday feast comes 
round. 
Oh, the merry glee and fun 
While the candles two burn 
down ! 





Susy girl wants chocolate No such thing for sturdy 








cake, Jake, 
Candles five for her we He demands now candies 
see 5 hine, 
Only mamma can this Nothing wants but rich fruit- 
make, cake, 
Puts in five sweet dollies Frosted white, oh see it 
Wee. shine ! 


Mamma tells, that long ago 


Wher her childhood days began, 
Grandma baked some cakes just so, 
Birthday cakes in this same pan. 


| mamma told him he would spoil his dinner if he 
It was Eric, after all, who found the last baby- | ate it. Thenext day mamma and he were invited 
| out totea. Donald, accustomed always to dinner | Miss Wilson. 





Neva ran down the street to catch up with | é 


Cakes, with caraway on top 
Grandma could so luscious make. 

Little pan, pray never stop 
Making children’s birthday cake. 


Grace M. AusTIN. 


Though men call us silly and stupid, the tewn 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. /| We saved, when the foe in the darkness came 


down. 
III. 
For me a kingdom was offered in vain. 
IV. 
The dread of me drives many persons 
insane. 
Vv. 
A poet’s gloomy soul we cheered, 
And by our wiles ourselves endeared. 
vi. 
Into the sky as I soared far aw ay, 
Flowed from my footprints a bright foun- 
tain’s spray. 
Vil. 


A timid messenger, I found no rest, 
And fluttered back to my kind master’s 
breast. 
VIL. 
Though old and blind my wits yet sharper 
proved 
Than human ones, discerning him I loved. 
IX. 
A fierce wild beast, subdued by virtue’s 
charm, 
The beauteous maid I loved I would not 
harm. 
x. 
The crime so well concealed, yet we dis- 
closed. 
xI. 
We spared our prey, though with it snug 
enclosed. 
XII. 
Though well intrenched, my fortress was 
invaded 


By one brave man, who slew me all un- 
aided. 


2. 
PUZZLES. 
a 
A little thing,—the miner’s fuse,— 
Of careful thread ’tis spun; 


But with great care the miners choose, 
For kind there’s more than one. 


One, when he tries to take it, cries, “No, 


no; 
Another spreads o’er all the scene below; 
One leaves him dazed, bewildered anc 
perplexed ; 
One is so much too much it makes hin 
vexed ; 
One fills up everything that is at hand; 
And = eo out througue all the air and 
and. 


So, since not one is fit for him to use, 
He is content with plain and simple fuse. 
il. 
A curious ant-hill once I found, 
Should I the ants describe, 
I wonder if you’d recognize 
Some members of the tribe. 


One bad a number for a head, 
One smiled, whatever came ; 
Some wore a curious kind of cap 
And always would die game. 


Above our heads one floated free, 
One bowed in manner gay, 

One sounded so reliable 
And yet he ran away. 


One ant hung from a neighboring tree, 
Here was a monstrous one, 

One lay upon its mother’s knee, 
Some hid within a bun. 


One doubled up before our eyes 
On coat of arms one stands, 

One scornfully regarded us 
One heeded our commands. 


This one suggests a wandering knight, 
In smock frock one was dressed ; 
One boasted of his victories, 
A battle these suggest. 


3. 
UHARADES. 


I. 
My first must always be with you; 
Second’s a number small; 
If third did not support the house, 
I fear that it would fall. 
Yet, though such service good it docs, 
It underfoot is trod, 
Whenever, in your best arrayed, 
You take your walks abroad. 
My whole you find on pantry shelf, 
’m holding it just now myself. 


I. 
My first is all the human race; 
My second reads this line; 
M third with more or less of grace, 
e make, or coarse or fine. 
My whole I have before me here, 
It is not very neat, I fear. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


1. Observe, obverse. Forward, froward. 
Scared, sacred. Brag, garb, pees. Danger, 
gander, ranged, garden. Listen, silent, 
eni'st, tinsel. Acres, cares. Pins, spin. 
Spun, puns. Scare, races. Dear, read, 
dare. Desire, reside. 

2. HE 

E N 
AT 
R E 
re 

8. 1. Can, on, aid— 

wink—hood wink. 


ezZzcHpe 
2orznn 
Sanne 


sannonade. 2. Hood, 


DoNALD had never been allowed to eat | he leaned over to her and said, quietly, “You| 4, Rug by—Rugby. Ox ford—Oxford. Nan 
between meals, and when a new maid offered | better not eat that little bit, mamma, or you’ll | 
The last half of the forty-mile drive wasn’t| him a piece of cake just before dinner-time, | spoil your dinner.” 


kin—Nankin. New port — Newport. German 
town—Germantown. Mary land oy At 
| hens—Athens. Sing s'ing—Singsing. Be 


ig dad— 


— Bagdad. Bang or—Bangor. Barn stable—Barn- 


at that hour, watched with evident anxiety the | thought that was you, Miss Wilson, because you 7 
small amount put on mamma’s plate. At last | looked so much alike.” 


able. 
Ib any—Albany. Liver pool—Liverpool. Cum- 
All out of breath, she said, “I | ber land—Cumberland. Cow pens — Cowpens 

d over—Andover. Cant on—Canton. Cats 
Catskill. Prince ton—Princeton. Bridge 
| port—Bridgeport. 


Mad rid— Madrid. Nor folk — Norfolk. 
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SoLpreR Ants.—Before the Biological Socie- | 
ty of Washington Mr. O. F. Cook described his 
studies of the African termites, or white ants. 
Certain individuals in every nest have no other | 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


ARE USED IN“ HANAN” SHOES. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


ARE USED IN “EASEFELT” SHOES. 





apparent function except that of fighters or | 
soldiers. Some have a long beak from which 
they eject an acrid, corrosive fluid; others inspire 
terror by making a loud clicking noise with their 
mandibles, but they neither shoot nor bite. . One 
singular observation of Mr. Cook was that the 
soldier ants which rush out to defend an attacked 
nest “do not return to the nest, but wander about 
and soon perish from exposure to the outside 
air.” say 

HYDROGEN SOLIDIFIED.— Professor Dewar 
has at length succeeded in solidifying hydrogen. 
In its compact form, solid hydrogen is a trans- 
parent ice, but owing to rapid ebullition it usually 
appears as a foamy white mass. Its mean 
temperature is 16° centigrade above absolute | 
zero. Professor Dewar says, with reference to | 
his latest achievement: ‘“The last doubt as to the | 
possibility of solid hydrogen having a metallic | 
character has been removed, and for the future | 
hydrogen must be classed among the non-metallic 
elements.”’ 





STRANGE COMRADES FOR MEN.—Dr. R. 
Hauthal, an Argentine savant, has put forward 

a startling theory concerning the remains of 
prio sloths, related to the great megatherium 
and the mylodon, recently 
found in Patagonia. In 
his opinion, these animals, 
whose race is now extinct, 
were kept in a domesti- 
cated state by the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of Pata- 
gonia. A cave at Ultima 
~ Esperanza, where many 
indications of the former presence of the huge | 
sloths have been found, is regarded by Doctor 
Hauthal as having been used by the ancient 
Patagonians as a stable for the beasts. 








FourR-FOOTED FARMERS.—In the Olympic 
Mountains, in the State of Washington, lives a | 
small, beaver-like animal known locally as the | 
“farmer.”” It makes burrows in the banks of | 
small streams, and fills them with the leaves and | 
stems of water-plants, which it first cures for the | 
purpose by cutting them down and spreading 
them out in the sun to dry. The resemblance of 
the dried stems to hay is the origin of the name 
popularly given to the industrious animal. The 
scientific name of this rodent is Haplodon. 

THE SEA-ELEPHANT.—A paper recently 
read before the Linnean Society in London 
describes a species of seal, attaining enormous 
dimensions, to which the name of sea-elephant 
has been given on account of a trunklike appen- 
dage on the fore part of the head. A specimen 
killed in the Falkland Islands was nearly 19 feet 
inlength. The trunk is only a foot long. These 
seals are peculiar to the Southern Hemisphere. 
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py infroéngny to your 
MAKE friends and others the 
a pees ee 
tion—The American Landlord journal of vital 
os a to property-owners, MRetior 8, real estate 
agents, etc. One dollar per year. Com. 25 ane S; oo 





Booklet tells how this was done (free). 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical— makes a pint of ice-cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick-room and delights children. 
Natural wood tubs with Mabogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 


beautifully nickele Ask your dealer for it. 
he hasn’t it, send his name and yours to 


Dana & Co., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








STAMPS WOfinemixed, ~pustralian,cte. 






AND ARE USED IN ALL GOOD SHOES. 


FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


Never Wear Brassy, 
Never Change Color, 





10. 5 
105var. Ouba,Fertalites 1. > a 

Album, ete., 10c. ; 15 unused, 10c. + . 8., 

12 Africa, 10¢. ; 8 Asia, 10c.; 15 beeaiic’ oe! 

Large stock, rices. Agents want 50 

per cent, com. fF. P. Vincent. Gnatham, N.Y. 





Write to-day. 
uilding, N. Y., or 300 Warren St., Boston, Mass 


IF YOU SHOOT anit, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the Teal Handbook 


partentors. 





FAL, 
HAND BOOK 





BOYS and GIRLS! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Gam. 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of premiums by sellin 
2 = our — cecilia Scarf an 
tick Pin each. We 
a give other rvaluanio premiums 
for selling more than 138 pins. 
Write to us at once and we will 
send you samples from which t to 
take orders, i § our illustrated 
Premium -Llist Ww: full explana- 
tions. We pay wi postage on pins 
and premiums. 
OVELTY mre. co., 
ity Street, Attleboro, Mass. 





“D,” 126 pages Free. Ency- 
clopedia of Arms, Powders “Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 


ba AND wa: FOR ONE oA s WORK. 








FAST COLOR EYELETS 


ARE USED IN “* QUEEN QUALITY” SHOES. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


ARE USED IN “DOUGLAS” SHOES 










ate and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
Lig dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
send rig ull address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoney required. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 








(ne Years free Iria 


.. THE .. 


CORNISH PLAN. 


The Unique 
Cornish 
Plan 

of Selling 
Pianos 

and Organs 


has spread over the entire civilized world, and has 
been the means of building up a vast business. 


PIANOS $155 Over a Quarter 


of a Million 
FROM 


All Latest Musical Attachments Satisfied 
. Customers 


attest the povesty of this modern method of yee 
selling. a Se our Pianos and Or 
for 2 of that Warranty isa ust 
ness worth ¢ over a million dollars. 
FREE Our Bouvenir Catalogue for 1900 is one 
“* of the mast com nensive musical 
books ia the trade. The frontispiece is a master] 
reproduction in colors of an oil paintin represen’ 
ing St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir. is 
catalogue is sent, p post-pa aid, ton roy with a novel 
seference book— eart 0 1 
our latest coud offer, etc. 
scribes all our pianos and or 
h Patent Musical 
or Pianos—imitates accuratel 
Guitar, Zither, Mandolin, 
ion Multitone. 
e CORNISH Or gans unequalled in tone—repro- 
duces the power of a full orchestra. 


A prompt response to this advertisement will 
orure 4 Ro UNT of 
~ hist prices in 
our 1900 Gigato 6, on pay 
CORNISH 
Sa0on on yas list st Price 0 Ot a 


Sena i pte of 
the: Cornie n Co-opera- 
tive Plan, showing how 
you can "make money 
working for us, or a 


~— Piano » FREE. 


jen of High-Grade 
American Pianos and § 





























REFERENCES: 


Your Bank, Our Bank, 
Any Bank. 


ORGANS s? 5 
Cash or Easy Payments. 


CORNISH & CO., 


Established 50 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 

















PERFECTION CAKE TIN 


has a removable bottom which ena- 
bles you to remove without rage 4 
the most delicate cake or pie. 
tom fits in groove; will not leak bat. 
ter. Used by overtwo —— —— 
can house-keepers. 
greasing. Ten styles. No. . likeeat, 
sent prepaid on receipt of 
ufacturers of Household Specialties is 
GENTS, write for a aon how to get this and 
our best selling novelties. Outfit worth $2.00—-F REE, 
Ail goods Funranted te to give satisfaction, Address Dept. AG 
RKS, 25 Randolph St. , Chicago, IIL. 























ery Companion reader should know about 
the great home light, Acetylene Gas. It is as 
far ahead of kerosene and city gas as they are 
ahead of tallow dips. Cheapest, most convenient, 
safest. Make it yourself as used. It is actual 
daylight. It saves children’s eyesight. Perfect 
for home, church, store, factory and all lighting. 
Special introductory price of complete home outfit 
$12.50 and up. Only Gold Medal at Omaha . 
Exposition. Full particulars free. 


PAN-AMERICAN ACETYLENE CO., 
Ellicott Square, 





Buffalo, N. Y. 











have gone wild over ** Clover 
With a little practice, any boy can 
trill like a bird, tenitate a church organ, and do other mar- 
velous musical tricks. Postpaid, asc., with full ee 


All New bid 
outh 0 


Me 


— to Ford se 9 Just as or mosey 
dsomely colored comic booklet FREE on coon 
PERDINAD STRAUSS, Inventor, 355 B'way, New York. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can be Cured Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 











This is plain because every organ in the body 
depends on the stomach for its nourishment. 


| 
| 


Nerve, bone, sinew, blood are made from the | 


food which the stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that and 
the other remedy and neglect the most important 
of all, the stomach! 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are sour 
risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in stomach 
and bowels, palpitation, all-gone feeling, faint- 
ness, headaches, constipation; later come loss 
of flesh, consumption, liver and heart troubles, 
kidney diseases, nervous prostration, all of which 
are the indirect result of poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion should 
make it a practice to take after each meal one of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to dissolve 
in the mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and 
enter the stomach in the most natural way. 
These Tablets are highly recommended by Dr. 
Jennison because they are composed of the nat- 
ural digestive acids and fruit essences which as- 
sist the stomach in digesting all wholesome food 
before it has time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists, 
full-sized packages at 50 cents. They are also 
excellent for invalids and children. A book on 
stomach diseases and thousands of testimonials 
of genuine cures sent free by addressing F. A. 














Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





YOU CAN FARN THEM 


By Selling Baker’s Teas, Etc. 


7 to 150 lbs. for Bicycle; 10 to 30 Ibs., 
Camera; 38 Ibs., Morris Chair ; 7 to 75 
Ibs., Watch Laiiies or Gents’, Gold 
or Silver; Ete., E 












Express prepaid. Write for com- 
plete Catalogue. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), | 








All Wool Material 
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THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


is a little weekly newspaper that ought to be in 
every home. Forty pages, pocket size, telling all 
the news of the ak except crimes, scandals and 
sensations. It is clean and right—a liberal educa- 
tion for the young and a convenient, accurate, time- 
= chronicle of current events for the busy. 

nly $1.50 a year, If more convenient, send 
gre oo for eight months or $2.00 for sixteen months, 

Sample copy, § cents 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 
_ 150 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


ean be enlarged 1 inch and strengthened 50 per cent. 
in one month —— ng the Hercules sree uated 
Gymnastic Clu Strength Tester 5 min- 

each day, It will develop and Sramathen the 
arms, chest, back and waist in less than one-half the 
time required by any other apparatus known. e 
busiest man may become strong and healthy by its use. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and price-list to 


HERCULES, Box 3559Y, Boston, Mass. 


Friends » 
SO ats 


Try Them For 
Your Breakfast 


and you will recog- 
nize the difference in 
breakfast oats—a differ- 
ence in favor of Friends’ 
Oats. Besides you can enjoy 
the gifts that come with them. 

Write Jor § gr cular how to obtain 

* Oats Presents. 


fenstastanes of Peat Oats, Muscatine, lowa. | 














fo, 











by selling Duane’s Teas 
among your friends until 
total amounts 


C 

Ladies’ Brooches, Bi: ae 

Lamp, Mendoun, Guitar or 

Banjo ;_501bs., New Model Sho 

Gun, ‘Morris Chair. Sraphuptione, 
Silver Toilet Set, Desk or Couch. Our 
catalogue contains a wonderful list, 
free. Write for it. Duane Tea Co., 
Dept. © Nacsa Mass. 








soting | will keep you from being bald if you do not cure 


dandruff, which is a diseased condition of the scalp that 
kills the hair roots and makes it fall out. 


CokeDandruffCure 


has an unbroken record of remarkable cures, and, too, 
where all other remedies had failed. A trial will convince 
you better than words. Your money back if it does 
not cure Dandruff. This remedy should not be con- 
founded with so-called ‘‘Hair Restorers’’ that claim to 
grow hair, many of which cause paralysis. 
Densuiots sell it. Barbers use it. If yours does not, send 
#1.00 and his name for a bottle, prepaid, by express. 
A. R. Bremer Co., 23 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Canadian Depot, Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


TAILOR MADE SUIT 55,28 98 


an SUIT is made 
ail” 








‘- ay Tailors from 















gle breasted 
style, superbly trimmed with fine ee] 
bands, beautifully silk faced a 
tly lined real Preach 
The skirt is lined and interlined, 
has nol bby welted seams, new style 
back, cut full width and hangs graceful 
ane. Guaranteed strictly 
tailor made and worth fully$10.00. 
SENI of Diack or blue ae. sn 
res send this 
END NO —— pe nye ar le} 
sample of the 
cloth aa o- ‘Ble Catalog of other 
Suits, Jackets, Capes and Skirts, or send 
i color desired, give bust and 
aist measure, length of skirt — 
front from skirt band to bottom 
we'll express the suit to you C, oD D., 
subject to examination ; when it 
arrives examine it carefully, try 
it on, sce that it Sts perteet, 
then pay the express agent the bal- 
ance ~y o and expressage). Send 
gute k for P Sep campte 


el 


Ty The Borat 
a ep a Tileaee = 3 


mpany in America. 
THE H. LOUIS VEHON CO. 187 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 
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THe CAMPAIGN Ly CAPE CoLony.—The 
railway which runs from Cape Town to Bula- 
wayo skirts the frontiers of the two Dutch 
republies for about 300 miles. The Boers who 
invaded Cape Colony have operated along the 
line of this railway, to cut off and surround the 
northernmost British garrisons and to destroy 
portions of the railway. The three positions of 
chief interest are Kimberley, the centre of the 
diamond fields, which is defended by a strong 
British foree; Vryburg, 127 miles north of 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, 96 miles north of 
Vryburg. Vryburg surrendered to the Boers 
with little or no resistance, October 15th. A 
Boer attack upon Mafeking, October 15th, was 
repulsed; but at the time of closing this record 
both that place and Kimberley were surrounded 
by Boer forces. President Steyn of the Orange 
Free State has issued a proclamation annexing 
Bechuanaland and Griqualand West to that 
republic. 


THe CAMPAIGN IN NATAL.—Natal at the 
north pushes up between the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State in the form of a wedge. 
The country is mountainous. The Boers from 
the Transvaal, advancing southward, and those 
from the Free State, moving eastward through 
Van Reenen’s Pass, converged upon the British 
positions along the line of the railway which 
runs from Durban, on the coast, to Pretoria. 
Charlestown, Laing’s Nek and Newcastle were 
occupied by them without resistance; but at 
Gleneoe, about 40 miles south of Newcastle, 
there took place, October 20th, the first serious 
engagement. The Boer forces occupied a hill 
overlooking Glencoe during the night, and opened 
fire upon the British camp in the early morning. 
But the British directed a heavy artillery fire on 
their position, and the British infantry, under 
cover of this fire, charged up the hill and routed 
the Boers with heavy loss. 


A SEconpD BATTLE took place October 21st 
at Elandslaagte, a little more than half way from 
Gleneoe to Ladysmith. As in the battle at 
Gleneoe the Boer force outnumbered the British 
and had the advantage of position; but it could 
not stand agajnst the superior artillery fire of the 
British and the charges made by the British 
infantry under cover of this fire. There was a 
third engagement near Ladysmith, October 24th. 
On that day, the British forces which had 
retreated from Dundee and Glencoe joined the 
force at Ladysmith, leaving northern Natal in 
the hands of the Boers. Up to that time the 
British had lost about 700 men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. Their losses were speciaily heavy 
among the officers, with whom it is a tradition 
not to seek cover during an action. The Boer 
losses are not known, but they had the advantage 
of position up to that time. 

British RE-ENFORCEMENTS.—The British 
forees sent to South Africa, including those 
dispatched before the ultimatum and those now 
on the way, comprise two entire army corps, or 
about 48,000 men of all arms. ‘To enable it to 
send out this large foree and to provide for 
home defence, the British government called 
out, not only the reserves, but the militia and 
the militia reserves. Parliament approved the 
action of the government and voted a credit of 
£10,000,000 for war purposes. The House of 
Commons rejected by a vote of 362 to 135 a 
resolution disapproving the conduct of the 
negotiations with the Transvaal. 

THE VENEZJELAN REVOLUTION ended 
October 20th in the retirement of Gen. Ignacio 
Andrade, the president, at the demand of the 
insurgent commander, Gen. Cipriano Castro. 
General Castro assumed control of the govern- 
ment, October 24th. 


THe Turrp YAcutT-RACE in the series for 
the America’s cup was won by Columbia Octo- 
ber 20th, in a stiff northeast wind. Columbia 
finished the course, 15 miles to leeward and 
return, in 3 hours, 38 minutes and 9 seconds, or 
6 minutes and 34 seconds ahead of Shamrock. 
This ended the contest, as the conditions required 
the victor to win three races out of five, and 
Columbia had already won the first two. 


CHRISTMAS Boxes for officers and soldiers 
in the Philippines will be transported free of 
charge by the United States government from 
San Francisco to the islands. They must be 
consigned to Maj. F. B. Jones, General Superin- 
tendent of the Army Transport Service at San 
Francisco, and must reach him before November 
20th. The maximum weight is 20 pounds. 

ONE OF THE Most NoTeworRTHy and 
valuable discoveries in the Klondike region is 
that it is possible to grow and ripen grain there, 
such as wheat, barley and oats. The country 
may never be a profitable field for general agri- 
culture, but the raising of breadstuffs there will 
greatly facilitate the development of its mineral 
wealth. And it may be that those who grow 
grain to feed the miners will reap nearly as large 
profits as the miners themselves. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A 50c. Calendar for 4 cts. 


For 4 cents ‘ul 3-panel screen 
endar for on Lag a x <6 a in 1i colors and 





gold, and embossed. New York stationers charge 50 
of 270,000. J. , 9-1 8t., N.Y. 

fhstruction by mail or in 
ete. Send for cata 


cents for Calendars as good. This is cached and much 
EASTMAN N always secures ee for 
No vacations. x- 
% ree, 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 4 4, 7, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


TELECRAPHY. 


offering unsurpassed opportunities. Tuition, board and 
room, six months’ course, $78. This can be reduced one half. 
School organized 1874. Catalogue free 

DODGE’sS INSTITUTE, V alparaiso, Ind. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


ARE USED IN“ COMPOSITE” SHOES. 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


ARE USED IN “WALKOVER” SHOES. 








¥ 


—— —_> Or~ ODO OO ~~ 
FOR FIGURE SKATING. 





finer than Fag wy and that reached one edition 
‘ONS, Art Publisher, b 
duates of business course. 
penses low. ———— aphy, Py pewriting, Penmanship, 
~~ : 
« 


with toe points for cutting those grace- 
ful figures that every skater delights in. 


"i y 
4 f 
4 
) Send for Illustrated Catalogue for 1900, K 
giving all our new styles of skates with « 

rices and Special paduccments « 
Companion Reade c 

_ SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. co., 4 
Mass. 


Wo r, 








THE EDISON 


PHONOCRAPH 








GEM, $7.50. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces clearer, 
louder and more naturally than other talking ma- 
chines because the diaphra is held in a rigid 
frame and musf transform a// the mechanical vibra- 
uons into sound, All others have for the diaphr. 
amovable support,which absorbs the vibrations (thus 
reducing the clearness and volume of the result). 

Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7.50, 
all using the same records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different drivi ing mechanism— 
_— —-, some electric motors. Also 
the Edison Concert Phono- 
graph, $100. Our new cata- NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
logue of machines and rec- TS 
ords can be obtained from 
all Phonograph dealers. 


National Phonogranh Co., New Vork. 


Tailor-Made 
Suits 5. 


ent from the ready-made 
garments which you find in 
every store, write for our 
Catalogue and Samples. | 
There are hundreds of firms | 
selling ready-made suits and 
cloaks, but we are the only | 
house making fashionable 
garments to order at moder- 
ate prices. Our Catalogue 
illustrates an exquisite line 
of ladies’ costumes’ and 
cloaks, selected from the | 
newest Paris models. Our 
designs are exclusive, and 
are shown by no other firm, 
and the fabrics from which 
we make our garments com- 
prise only the very latest 
novelties. | 
Our Catalogue illustrates: | 
Charming Costumes and T = ag oe Suits, fault- | 
less in cut and finish | 
lined Gaeaghent, entirely | 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. } 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. | 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 

models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. If when writing tous you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them by return mail. They will be sent Free to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


10, Cadinenn 










F you wish something de- 
cidedly new in a o— or 








H. A. 1 








The critical coffee drinkers 
continue an acquaintance 





80 cts. and receive, express 
paid, a 2 pound can that will 
make 100 cups. It can be 
returned at our expense if 
unsatisfactory. Address 


WHITE STAR COFFEES, 

















| ae 


Get our Book- 


DUNLOP 





let of any 
Detachable dealer or of us. 
TIRES THE 
can be had on ey 
bicycle. They DUN 

. e 

cost the maker TIRE OO 
rider less.” THE REPAIR OUTFIT. “Chicaso, ii. 








A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 
High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter, 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A Boy’s a Boy But Once. 


If he doesn’t have boyhood pleasures and 
experiences NOw he will never have them 
and you cannot afford to rob him of them. 
No boy’s boyhood is complete without a 


Its possession makes a boy feel like a 
man and a hero, and its influence in 
encouraging out-of-door life repays 
its cost many fold in the good 
health secured. 

See special offer of the Stevens 
‘*Favorite’’ Rifle on page 547 
of Companion Premium Number. 


PRICES: 
No. 17, “ Favorite,” 
with open sights, 


No. 18, “ Favorite,” 
with target sights, $8.50 


Made for 22, 25 and 82 rim fire 
cartridges. Where dealers do not 
keep Stevens Rifles we sell di- 
rect at these prices. Express 
prepaid on receipt of cash 
with order. 


$6.00 


Send stamp for postage 
on 132-page Iinistrated 
Coparogus rimful of val 
uable information. .. . 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Stevens Rifle. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A new skate that preve ents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles 


The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 





6,7, 8and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
| skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponte. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 


will supply yon at the same price—pre > 
In ordering state size desire 
The Avery Stamping Coa,., Cle Ohio. 


7 + en 
sweer. , Music | t easy. ] 











™ Columbia Zither 


is a musical wonder! The harmonious 
blending of its clear, mellow voice notes 
} and groups of chords is enchanting. 


| 7 As a source of enjoyment to the family 
or for entertaining friends it is an un- 

qualified success, It’s inexpensive, too. 
So easy is it to play from the figure-chart 
music furnished with each instrument 


that even children find no difficulty. 


If your music-dealer hasn't the Columbia 3 

Zither send to us. No. 3, as illustrated 

above, $6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, 

any ot which we will send C, O. D., or _ 

express prepaid on —— of price. 700 

extra tunes at 5 cents each, 

| CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., 

Dept. T. 150 Liverpool Street, East Boston, Mass. | 


DETROIT 
$1.98. 

















HY pay more when the Detroit #1.98 Talking 
Machine will use fiat records and entertain a 
whole roomful of people just as well as an ex- 


pensive machine? Everything made in a strong, sub- 

stantial manner, highly polished, nickel-plated—a 

handsome ornament. One record with machine ; 
40c. 


extra records ach. Just the thing for a 
Christmas prese at for young or old. sk your 
dealer for it, or write us. 1.98, 


On receipt of price. 
complete machine sent, carriage prepal 
rite for free descriptive booklet. 


DETROIT BRASS AND IRON NOVELTY CO., 
36 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 








A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


(Note the initials A. A. before name.) 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
duce their improved pens, 
offer for a limited time to 
send by mail, safe de- 
livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar. 



















This 
careful- 
ly made 
and well- 
finished pen 
is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 
pen is large, 14K. 
warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Beston. 





Any BOY OR GIRL, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 














| Makes a Pie That 
| Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of makinga winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


whole- 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop 8 postal for booklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Tweive or sixteen pages are often given 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 


to sub- 
All 


additional pages over cig nt—which is the number 
given for pite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents te collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made , Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN’S 
EYES. 


E discussed in a former arti- 
ele the gradual deteriora- 
tion of eyesight suffered by 
children as a result of the 
strain put upon their eyes 
in school work. The fact 
that the proportion of near- 
sighted pupils is greatest 
where the strain on the sight 
is greatest points clearly to 
the cause of the evil, and 

consequently to its remedy. Children must go to 

school; therefore the remedy lies in so altering 
the conditions of school work that the least possi- 
ble strain may be put upon the eyes. 

In the first place the desks should be arranged 
so that the light from the windows shall fall upon 
them from behind, and a little from the left. The 
light should be abundant, coming through large 
windows unobstructed by the walls of tall build- 
ings immediately adjoining. “ 

All text-books should be clearly printed in plain 
type, with very black ink, on paper without glaze 
and of a pure white or cream-white color. 

Another important point relates to the condition 
of the blackboard. Its surface is often so smooth 
as to reflect light, when viewed at certain angles, 
almost like a mirror. In many cases this glaze 
may be subdued by a little rubbing with coarse 
sandpaper. Only white crayons should be used. 

Another cause of injury to the sight is too long 
and continuous application. The hours of study, 
in school and out, for children under fourteen, 
should never be more than five or six, yet they are 
ofteu much longer. 

The eyes can be greatly rested by lifting them 
from the book and looking at distant objects, or 
closing them for a few minutes. We have spoken 
before of the utility of interrupting school work 
at short and frequent intervals in order to practise 
breathing exercises. The same intervals will be 
advantageous by taking the eyes from the book. 

Much kindergarten work, such as perforating, 
drawing, bead-work, and the like, is very bad for 
the tender eyes of young children; and as many 
other such tasks are harmless as well as enter- 
taining, there is no excuse for giving the little 
ones work that is almost certain to strain their 
eyes. 

Finally, all school children should be examined 
as to their eyes, and any defects of vision should 
be remedied by means of glasses. 

There are, of course, many points in school 
construction and school hygiene that have not 
been referred to here, but the few mentioned are 
among the most important, and attention to them 
may prevent much near-sightedness., 
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MOVING A TOWN. 


It is not an unheard-of thing for families who 
have lived in a house until it is neither clean nor 
habitable to overcome the difficulty by moving 
into another dwelling, but it is much less common 
to see a whole community adopting the same 
plan. This, however, is the method by which the 
Japanese are attempting to solve the problem 
of providing sanitary accommodation for the 
inhabitants of a dirty and unsanitary town. 

The Sanitary Plumber draws attention to the 
fact that when the Japanese assumed control of 
the island of Formosa they had to meet the same 
difficulties that confront our own government in 
some of the Cuban cities. In Formosa, as in 
Cuba, the centres of population have for centuries 
been the breeding-places of pestilence, without 
even the rudiments of a sanitary system. 

The Japanese at once turned their attention to 
the remedying of conditions from which their own 
soldiers as well as the ordinary inhabitants must 
inevitably suffer. 

The task, everywhere difficult, seems to have 


been found impossible of accomplishment in at | 


least one instance. Teukcham, an important 
centre of trade, was found too dirty to be made 
even moderately healthful. It was decided that 
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it would be cheaper and easier to remove the 
inhabitants to another site. ’ 

Accordingly, in March of this year, the fort 
thousand inhat itants of Teukcham were ordered 
to prepare for removal from the infected and 
swampy ground on which the town now stands, 
and to take up their abode on a hillside several 
miles away. 

Here streets have been laid out corresponding 
to those of the old town. Every property-owner 
is to receive a plot of land similar in size and 
position to that which belonged to him before the 
change. The new town has sewers, railroads, 
sidewalks, public buildings, water-works and 
other improvements, all provided at the expense 
of the government. 

With further assistance, which the government 
is ready to give, it is hoped that the transfer will 
be effected within twelve months, and that without 
any great amount of individual loss and hardship. 


HE SAVED THE BABY. 


An old resident of a Nova Scotia town is the 
proud owner of a Newfoundland dog for which he 
has been offered large sums. The dog’s intelli- 
gence has always been rated high, but two years 
ago he added to his reputation by an act which 
seemed to indicate a power of rapid reasoning 
equal to that possessed by many human beings. 


His master lives on the side of a hill, the street 
sloping rather abruptly down to the water’s edge. 
One day a little girl, left in charge of her baby 
sister sleeping in its small ep = turned away 
to talk with a schoolmate, and forgot the baby 
ior a moment. 

In that moment a sudden gust of wind took the 
little carriage, and bore it rapidly along down 
the hill toward the water. The two children ran 
shrieking after it, but the wind was too fleet for 


them. 

The big Newfoundland, lying at the foot of his 
master’s walk, as usual, raised his head when he 
heard the cries, and saw the carriage skimmin 
by him. Unlike the children, he made no attemp 
to overtake it by a direct chase, but dashing 
across three or four lawns, he came out at a curve 
of the road ahead of the littie vehicle, and plantin 
himself firmly in its track stopped it, and held i 
safely until some of the neighbors, who had been 
roused by the cries, hurried to the spot. 

Then he walked up the bill again, ey 
unmoved by the praise and petting which were 
surely his due, and resumed his nap with the air 
of a dog that had done his duty as best he knew 
how, and was content. 


A MODERN SCHOOL. 


Specialization in education would seem to have 
been pushed near its limit in Philadelphia, where 
a “select” private school has been ‘opened for 
parrots. The schoolhouse, a modest building of 
two stories, was a grocery store before it was 
dedicated to the advancement of learning. 

The lower floor is filled with cages, and in every 
cage are at least two parrots. There are birds of 
all colors, sizes and species, but their education, 
although differing in matters of detail, is con- 
ducted on the same general principle. Each bird 
is taught to speak with distinctness and finish 
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some of those set phrases which ever 
plished parrot knows, and as most of the birds 
are boarding pupils they are taught particular 
sentences which their masters and mistresses 
desire to have them familiar with. 

One of the finest parrots “in school” is the 
property of a girl named Nellie, and every sentence 

e bird learns ends with her name. It is “Good 
morning, Nellie,” or “Good night, Nellie,” or “Try 
to be a good girl, Nellie.” e hope that Nellie’s 
education is progressing as rapidly as her bird’s. 


HIS CHIEF CONCERN. 


A party of excursionists visiting a large city on 
one of the Great Lakes during the summer went 
out one fine morning fora sail. There were several 
enthusiastic amateur photographers on board, 
and in their zeal for taking ‘“‘snap-shots” of the 
shore scenery as they sailed along they did not 
notice that the wind was freshening and the lake 
becoming rough. 


At last, however, an unusually high wave rocked 
the boat, and one of the young men standing near 
the gunwale lost his balance and pitched head- 
long into the water. 

€ was a good swimmer, but it was several 
minutes before the boat could be rounded to 
and when he was finally reached with the aid 
of a line and dragged on board he was almost 
exhausted. 

“That was a narrow escape, Charley,’ said one 
of his friends, after the young man had partially 
recovered his breath, and was able to speak. 

“Yes!” he gasped. “Another lurch like that, 
and my camera would have gone overboard!” 


NEW WORDS FOR OLD THINGS. 


The young woman whose vocabulary is mostly 
adverbs and adjectives—we have all met her, or 
her sister—was with an excursion party on the 
Potomac River. The Washington Post treasures 
a fragment of her conversation: 

“This is Alexandria we’re coming to now,” said 
Margaret. “You must go over there before you 
go away.” 

“What is there to see?” asked the young man. 

“Oh,” said Margaret, “there’s an old graveyard 
there—the funniest old a you ever saw, with 
just a lot of the cutest old gravestones in it. It’s 

ust perfectly grand!” 


PERSUADING THE BIG BOY. 


Seldom in any age have small boys been fully 
persuaded Of the beauties of “moral suasion,” 
and it is natural that visitors to the New York 
headquarters of ‘“‘Our Animal Protective League” 
should follow the majority. We quote the Times: 

“What should I do,” asked one small boy, “if I 
should see a boy who was beating a dog?” 

ee you persuade him not to?” he was 
asked. 

“T might if he was my size,” he answered, ‘“‘but 
what should I do if he was bigger than I am?” 
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On a Revenue Cutter in Winter. 


‘All hands—up anchor!” 

The boatswain’s pipe sounded shrilly, hurrying 
feet were heard as the sailors hastened on deck, 
the brakes were rigged, and soon the anchor 
rested on the vessel’s bow. A signal was given 
to the engineer, the screw churned the water, 
and the revenue cutter Gallatin steamed out 
of Boston Harbor, bound for Nantucket ,Sound, 
to relieve an ice-bound fleet. 

At four bells in the afternoon watch—two 
o’clock — she passed Pollock Rip light-ship 
and stood into the sound, then an unbroken 
ice-field, dazzling in the rays of the declining 
sun. The scene seemed still more Arctic because 
the surface of the ice was dotted with tumbling 
and romping seals. 

Into this field the Gallatin steamed, crushing 
the ice with her sharp iron bow, trembling as she 
struck the harder ice, but still keeping on toward 
a signal of distress flying from a large schooner 
some milesaway. Soon the officer on the cutter’s 
bridge hailed : 

“On board the schooner!” 

“Aye! aye!” 

“What’s your name?” 

“The Adelaide, of Bath, out of coal and 
water.” 

“All right; we will comealongside. Stand by 
to take our lines.” 

It was but a few moments’ work to supply the 
needs of this craft, then the cutter cast off her 
lines and steamed to another vessel flying the 
national colors, union down. This large schooner 
had been cut through by the ice, and was leaking 
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REVENUE CUTTER 


so badly that the pumps had been kept going all 
night, a case that called for prompt action. 

“Stand by to take our hawser!’’ shouted the 
commander of the cutter. 

The hawser was passed aboard the schooner 
and made fast. ‘The anchor of the schooner was | 
then weighed and the Gallatin steamed ahead, 
with the vessel in tow, to Hyannis, breaking the 
ice with crash and roar and trembling, but still 
keeping steadily on. 

As night shut in they passed the breakwater, 
the schooner was anchored within easy reach of 
help from the town, and the cutter then left her 
charge. 

Next day at dawn the Gallatin steamed away 
again upon her icy service, the importance of 
which may be understood when it is known that 
during one month of that winter she alone assisted 
thirty-one distressed vessels on the Massachusetts 
coast and Nantucket Sound. 

On a bleak, cloudy day of January in another 
year, the Gallatin left Boston on one of her 
regular cruises, and met the full force of a gale 
from the southwest, after passing Pollock Rip 
light-ship. Then the long swell rolling across 
Nantucket Sound struck her full in the bows, so 
that she trembled and reeled somewhat as she 
plunged onward into the sound and shaped a 
course for Hyannis when clear of the Handker- 
chief Shoal. 

Just then the lookout reported a vessel in 
distress, and clearing Monomoy Point, we 
sighted her. She lay inside the point, about four 
miles away, a little fishing-smack, four or five 
hundred yards from the beach, with both anchors 
down and a full scope of chain on each. 

She had evidently dragged from her original 
anchorage, for now she lay tugging and plunging 
in the breakers, the seas broaching over her from 
stem to stern. 

She was covered with ice,—decks, rail and 
cabin-trunk,—even her masts were coated clear 
to the mastheads, where the blinding spray had 
been flung. It was sickening to see her plunge 
into the greenish, white-capped seas like a-bold 
bather in the surf, but still she came up shaking, 
rolling and pouring off water. 

No one was in sight when we bore down toward 
her, but as we came nearer a man cautiously 
peered out of the hatch of the little cabin. Then 
seizing a favorable opportunity, he emerged 
quickly and clambered to the deck. Supporting 
himself by the rigging in spite of the seas which 
boiled about him, he waved frantically to the 
cutter and was answered by a cheery hail. 

Now came a hazardous piece of work. The 
cutter could not approach near enough to heave 
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a line aboard the smack, but was put about head 
to the wind, and backed slowly down toward 
the breakers. 

When about three hundred yards from the line 
of the outer breakers, her head was swung to 
leeward and the starboard anchor let go. Then, 
back a little farther, her head was turned to 
windward and the port anchor plunged down. 
Now she was in good trim for work. 

Paying out the cables, she was backed down 
till her stern touched the outer line of breakers, 
where she plunged wildly, as, with screw 
revolving slowly, she was kept up to fhe wind. 

With infinite caution, a boat containing an 
officer and five men was lowered. This boat 
carried a hawser, which was paid out as she 
drifted down to the distressed vessel—paid out 
slowly and cautiously, because the boat’s head 
had to be kept up to the wind lest she should 
get in the trough of the seas and be rolled 
over. 

At last the boat reached the smack, and out on 
the slippery decks sprang the Gallatin’s officer, 
followed by his men. They brought the end of 
the hawser with them, and after much trouble 
and danger, made it fast to the little vessel’s 
windlass. 

This was dangerous work, because the icy 
decks offered but insecure footing, and the sea 
running over them threatened to wash the men 
away, while the blinding spray switched in their 
faces like whip-lashes. But in spite of all, the 
task was accomplished and the signal sent to 
the cutter: “All fast!’ 

The gale had increased in force and now blew 
nearly a hurricane. But the Gallatin behaved 
nobly; she seemed as if nerved for a supreme 
effort, and slowly forged ahead till she had towed 
the smack beyond the deadly line of breakers. 
Out in the deeper water the small craft rode more 
easily on the cutter’s hawser, while the cutter 
herself rode again by her anchors, with shortened 
cables. 

To get the anchors of the fisherman was 
impossible under the circum- 
stances, and there was no 
longer any reason why the 
Gallatin’s men should stay 
aboard the smack. So the 
officer signalled, then he and 
his men got into their boat 
and were hauled up again to 
the Gallatin. 

Until midnight the gale 
blew steadily, but by slow 
revolutions of her screw, the 
Gallatin was enabled to 
keep her position till just 
after midnight. Then came 
a squall fiercer than any 
previous blast. Crack! snap! 
went the starboard chain, and 
thirty fathoms of it were lost 
forever, with the anchor. A few sharp orders, 
a signal to the engineer, and the Gallatin, 
steaming a little stronger, was safe once more. 

That fierce squall was the expiring effort of 
the gale. When morning dawned on the weary 
crew, there was but a moderate breeze blowing, 
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| the sea had fallen, and the danger was past. 


The crew of the smack now came on deck, took 
charge of their little craft, and cast off the hawser 
that had held them so bravely through the danger 
of the night. As the Gallatin, with her single 


anchor on her bow, steamed away, they gave her | 
a hearty cheer and got a heartier from the gallant 


boys in blue. 

Such incidents as I have narrated are by no 
means rare in the experience of our revenue 
cutters on their winter's cruising. 

Those who visit these little vessels on gala 
days—when they are in port and the officers and 
men, in natty uniforms, pace the decks or sit 
under the wide, white awnings—are apt to think 
but lightly of their uses. But the men ‘who go 
down to the sea in ships’ fully appreciate 
the importance of this branch of the public 
service. 

The noble little Gallatin, after years of 
honorable service, was doomed to the fate from 
which she had saved so many helpless craft. 

On January 6, 1892, she was caught in a 
snow-storm off Manchester, Mass., and by some 
mischance was run upon the rocks on Kettle 
Island. There she filled, careened on her 
beam-ends and sank. 

The officers and crew had barely time to lower 
the boats and get clear of the sinking vessel. One 
man was killed by the falling of the smoke-pipe, 
but the rest escaped and reached the land after a 
cold, dreary voyage in their small, open boats. 

Now the brave cutter lies under the heaving 
waters which she had proudly ridden so long, 
and the surf on the distant beach chants a fitting 
requiem for all her duty done. 


Cuas. F. NASH, 
U. 8S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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Straw Bonnets. 


In 1817, when straw bonnets first came into 
generai wear, it was customary to trim them 
with artificial ears of wheat or barley. On this 
style the following lines were written, and 
appeared in one of fhe periodicals of the day: 

Who now of threatening famine dare complain, 

When every female forehead teems with grain! 

See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes; 

Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms, 


And husbands who indulge in active lives, 
To fill their granaries, may thresh their wives! 
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New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 


with its new building specially designed and equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery, and its efficient 
corps of instructors, offers to young men and women 
thorough courses ot instruction in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture and designing of textiles. De- 
scriptive Catalogue sent free on request. 

c. P. BROOKS, Managing Director. 
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and of all the many dangerous ills that 
may result from colds neglected. /nvalu- 
able for children. It prevents Croup, 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, Earache, Tonsillitis, 
Diphtheria, etc. 

Most medicines sold for this purpose 
are made up of deadly drugs which be- 
numb the senses and seem to soothe, but 
which have no curative properties what- 
ever, and have ‘‘ soothed ’’ many a person 
rinto the grave. Others act so violently 
on the heart that they may cause it, in its 
reaction, to cease beating entirely. 

Dr. Hilton’s No. 3 isa reliable rem- 
edy of marvellous effectiveness, powerful 
in the destruction of a cold and its after 
effects, and yet so mild and harmless that 
it can be given with perfect safety to the 
youngest and most delicate infant. It 
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people used pearl! tapioca, 
and tediously soaked it all 
day in preparing it simply 
z because there was no better 
way till 


Minute Tapioca 


came about. This requires 
no soaking, but dissolves at 
oncein hot water or milk and 
is ready for instant use. 

Many a grocer has tothrow 
away the old pearl tapioca 
barrel and the last of its con- 
tents since people have found 
out about the ‘‘Minute.” 
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sent for 2-cent stamp. 
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Fourthe Annual Exhibition 
Of « Amateur « Photographs 


RRR RRR 
Comprising nine thousand eight 
ome er examples taken during 


1899, is now open, and the public 
is cordially invited to attend, 


Open Daily — Nine to Four. 


YOUTH’'S COMPANION, 
BUILDING, 


zor Cotumspus Avenve, Boston, Mass. 























of caution 
is worth 


ONE TON 


matter is they are faultless. 





of afterthought. 


Before buying one yourself just ask your friend or neighbor 
who has a RICHMOND if she could wish for anything 
more perfect as an all-around baker. 
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The fact of the 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 











Groceries. 














is only one of the strik- 
ing evidences of the care 
taken in the preparation of 


“Arlington 
Sausages. 


Made from the best selected lean 
meats, with very little fat, tastefully 
seasoned, and when cooked are not 
greasy and indigestible, but crisp and 
delicious. 


Try Them For Breakfast. 








YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard, Hams and Bacon. 





The oo They Come 

















OLD HOMESTEAD 








FREE. 


ISis not simply a picture, but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead, 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it, and you have two different rooms withtheir 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock. spinning-wheel, etc. 
Every set includes, in separate pieces,-a 
table, two chairs, table agen and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made wi 


Old Homestead Mince Meat |) 


Made from fresh beef, choice fruits, pure spices, sugar, molasses, etc., and 
with infinite care and cleanliness. A 10-cent package makes two large pies, 
rich and delicious. Try it next baking day. 


Sold by leading grocers throughout New England. 


The receipt by which Old Homestead Mince Meat is prepared made an old-time New 
England housekeeper famous — read the true story about it on the back of every Old Home- 
stead Housekeeping Set— sent free. Send 4 cents for postage and packing. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








Housekeeping Set 







































1900 CALENDAR, 
Colonial 


Dames, 
GIVEN AWAY. 


This exquisite calendar consists of four 
—— pictures lithographed in several 
ors on fine bristol-board. Underneath 
each picture are three calendar months. 
These pictures represent the four original 
colonies,— Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia,— and on the 
back of each is a condensed history of 
that colony. 

This beautiful work is copyrighted, 
and cannot be purchased at any store 
or elsewhere. To each of our patrons 
desiring a copy, one will be mailed free 
on receipt of three shell trade-mark de- 
signs, cut from the front of cartons or 
wrappers enclosing bottles of Baker’s 
Extracts. These calendars are expen- 
sive and the number is limited, so if you 
would be sure of getting one send at 
once. “First come, first served.’ 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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9 ° t 
at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


Union Club 
COFFEE. 


I’ve had to bay it for home use 
ever since. 
You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 
Save the Coupons for Premiums. 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. ; 
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SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL 


SOLD IN 
SiFtTinGc Top 
BoTTLEs. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
: 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S| CHOICE. 
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| Housekeepers 


who find the shelves of their preserve closet as bare 
as these, should immediately go to their grocer for 


Johnson’s HOME-MADE 
Jams and Preserves.’ 


Many have used these preserves and know how 
good they are. Others sampled them at the 
Boston Food Fair and will be glad of a 
chance to buy a supply. They are packed 
in those stone pails which do not absorb the flavor of the fruit, 
and are so useful when emptied. 


Five-Pound Crocks, 50 Cents. 


Raspberry, Strawberry, Pineapple, Damson, Apricot, 
Peach, Quince, Currant Jelly, Cranberry Sauce. 
Ask your Grocer for an Assorted Crate of Six Varieties. 


H. A. — & COs, The Leading Preservers of New England, 
2 and 224 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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15 Articles Given Away. 


Read This List. A Luxuri +y ouch (your choice of cover), Beautiful Morris Chair, Choice of 
Two Watches (one open face, t' her hunting case), Brass Trimmed Metal Bed and best Woven 
( Wire Springs, Antique Oak Chiftomer Oak Book Case and nals Com bined On i | Saaag Stove, Stag 
Handle Carving Set, Leather Dress Suit Case, Leather Tra’ ling Bag, Mah any, oF r Oak Parloe 
» Centre Table, 28-inch Hardwood and Canvas Trunk, Weeds” Camers, & piece Silver. lated Tea Set. 


» Your Choice of the Above Articles FREE with a $12.00 Assortment of 


Mealine Soap 


AND OTFHER ARTICLES, VIZ.: 








10 Boxes Mealine (3 ty per box) * +5 *. 50 2 Bottles Silver Cleaner at.25 .50 

| Cakes Yale Laundry Soa, t.05 2.50 2 Bottles Mealine ate Cream at.2 .50 
6 Cakes Pine Tar Soap athio 60 2 Bottles Extract of Vanilla (or any 

s } eng ® Yale Shampoo and Toilet other Severs 2 - j at . 50 

oap (8 cakes per box at. .75 1 Bottle Violet Perfume at. 125 

4 de s Witch Hazel Sha Soap at.10 .40 f eng Lily of the Valley at.2% .265 

10 Cakes ae a for metal, glass, Apple Perfume at.% .25 

woodwork, e at.10 1.00 le White Helitrope Perfumesat .25 .25 

10 Px wckages Saptha-rine Soap ttle White Lilac Perfume at.25 .26 

er (1 ackages) at.10 1.00 
2 Bottles Pas An ‘ooth Powder at. .50 $12.00 


KEEP WHAT YOU WANT AND SELL THE REST. 
This Coa, pee Tempered Steel Springs. Fox’s Patent Socket Casters. Top stuffed 
ith Tow, not with Excelsior, Covered =, High-Grade Velours. pape 
Design. Colors: Olive Green, Mypte ©. reen, Crimson and Old Gold. 
This isn’t a cheap couch; it’s svcd 
enough for anybody’ s hom 
prnatever > jou, sobect . 
8! ig! ong Ww’ e box 01 
goods an id rom pare it to enjoy while 
you’re paying fo: 
30 oy pha be remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps of he tllus- 
trated circular and cake Mealine 
Soap or small bottle of Perfume. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Ct. 


ON AS 


















BABY’S PERFECT FOOD. 
Robinson’s 


Barley. 


Over 70 Years’ 
Reputation. 


” 
ONE-POUND CANS, 


25¢. 


Druggists 
and 
Grocers. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS OF KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 























